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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Lone before this open rupture Jane Hardie 
had asked her father, sorrowfully, whether she 
was to discontinue her intimacy with the Dodds ; 
she thought of course he would say “ Yes,” and 
it cost her a hard struggle between inclination 
and filial duty to raise the question. But Mr. 
Hardie was anxious her friendship with that 
family should continue ; it furnished a channel 
of news, and in case of detection might be useful 
to avert or soften hostilities; so he answered 
rather sharply, “On no account : the Dodds are 
an estimable family ; pray be as friendly with 
them as ever you can.” Jane coloured with 
pleasure at this most unexpected reply : but her 
wakeful conscience reminded her this answer 
was given in ignorance of her attachment to 
Edward Dodd; and urged her to confession. But 
at that Nature recoiled : Edward had not openly 
declared his love to her; so modest pride, as 
well as modest shame, combined with female 
cowardice to hold back the avowal. 

So then Miss Tender Conscience tormented 
herself; and recorded the struggle in her diary ; 
but briefly, and in terms vague and typical ; not 
a word about “a young man”—or “crossed in 
love”—but one obscure and hasty slap at the 
carnal affections, and a good deal about “the 
saints in prison,” and “the battle of Arma- 
geddon.” 

Yet, to do her justice, laxity of expression did 
not act upon her conduct and warp that, as it 
does most mystical speakers’. 

To obey her father to the letter, she maintained 
a friendly correspondence with Julia Dodd, ex- 
changing letters daily : but, not to disobey him 
in the spirit, she ceased to visit Albion Villa. 
Thus she avoided Edward, and extracted from 
the situation the utmost self-denial, and the 
least possible amount of “carnal pleasure,” as 
she naively denominated an interchange of 
worldly affection, however distant and respectful. 

One day she happened to mention her diary, 
and say it was a present comfort to her, and in- 
structive to review. Julia, catching at every 
straw of consolation, said she would keep one 
too, and asked a sight of Jane’s for a model. 





“No, dear friend,” said Jane : “a diary should 
be one’s self on paper.” 

This was fortunate: it preeluded that servile 
imitation, in-which her sex excels even mine; 
and consequently the two records reflect two 
good girls, instead of one in two skins ; and may 
be trusted to conduct this narrative forward, and 
relieve its monotony a little: only of course 
the reader must not expect to see the plot of a 
story carried minutely out, in two crude compo- 
sitions ‘written with an object so distinct : he 
must watch for glimpses and make the most of 
indications. Nor is this an excessive demand 
upon his intelligence ; for, if he cannot do this 
with a book, how will he do it in real life, where 
male and female characters reveal their true 
selves by glimpses only, and the gravest and 
most dramatic events give the diviner so few and 
faint signs of their coming ? 

Extracts from Julia Dodd’s Diary: 

“Dec. 5th. It is all over; they have taken 
papa away to an asylum: and the house is likea 
grave, but for our outbursts of sorrow. Just 
before he went away the medal came—oh no, I 
caunot. Poor, poor mamma! 

8 p.m. In the midst of our affliction Heaven 
sent us a ray of comfort : the kindest letter from 
a lady, a perfect stranger. It came yesterday ; 
but now I have got it to copy : ob, bless it; and 
the good, kind writer. 

Dear Madam,—I scarcely know whether to 
hope or to fear that your good husband may have 
mentioned my name to you; however, he is just 
the man to pass over both my misbehaviour and 
his own gallantry ; so I beg permission to intro- 
duce myself. I and my little boy were passen- 
gers by the Agra; I was spoiled by a long resi- 
dence in India, and gave your husband sore 
trouble by resisting discipline, refusing to put 
out my light at nine o’clock, and in short by 
being an unreasonable woman, or rather a spoiled 
child. Well, all my little attempts at a feud 
failed ; Captain Dodd did his duty, and kept his 
temper provokingly. The only revenge he took 
was a noble one; he jumped into the sea after 
my darling Freddy, and saved him from a watery 
grave, and his mother from madness or death ; 
yet he was himself hardly recovered from a 
wound he had received in defending us all against 
pirates. Need I say more to one who is herself 
amother? You will know how our little mis- 
understanding ended after that. As soon as we 
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were friends 1 made him talk of his family; 
yourself, Edward, Julia, I seem to know you 
all. 


When the ruffian, who succeeded our good 
captain, had wrecked poor us, and then deserted 
us, your husband resumed the command, and 
saved Freddy and me once more by his courage, 
his wonderful coolness, and his skill. Since then 
the mouse has been at work for the lion: I 
despair of conveying any pleasure by it to a 
character so elevated as Captain Dodd ; his re- 
ward must: be his own conscience ; but we poor 
little women like external shows, do we not? 
and so I thought a medal of the Humane Society 
might give some pleasure to you and Miss Dodd. 
Never did medal nor order repose on a nobler 
heart. The case was so strong, and so well sup- 
ported, that the society did not hesitate : and 
you will receive it very soon after this. 

You will be surprised, dear madam, at all 
this from a stranger to yourself, and will perhaps 
set it down to a wish to intrade on your acquaint- 
ance. Well then, dcar madam, you will not be 
far wrong. I should like much to know one, 
whose character I already seem acquainted with ; 
and to convey personally my gratifude and 
admiration of your husband, I could pour it out 
more freely to you, you know, than to him. 


am, 
Dear Madam, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Lovisa BEeREsForD. 


And the medal came about an hour before the 
fly to take him away. THis dear name was on it, 
and his brave courageous acts. 

Oh, shall I ever be old enough and hard enough 
to speak of this without stopping to cry ? 

We fastened it round his dear neck with a 
ribbon. Mamma would put it inside his clothes 
for fear the silver should tempt some wretch: I 
should never have thought of that: is there a 
creature so base? And we told the men how he 
had gained it (they were servants of the asylum), 
and we showed them how brave and good he 
was, and would be again if they would be kind 
to him and cure him. And mamma bribed them 
with money to use him kindly: I thought they 
would be offended and refuse it : but they took 
it, and their faces showed she was wiser than I 
am. Je keeps away from us too. It is nearly 
a fortnight now.” 

“Dec. 7th. Aunt Eve left to-day. Mamma 
kept her room and could not speak to her : can- 
not forgive her interfering between papa and her. 
It does seem strange that any one but mamma 
should be able to send papa out of the house, and 
to such a place ; but it is the law: and Edward, 
who is all good sense, says it was necessary ; he 
says mamma is unjust: grief makes her unrea- 
sonable. I don’t know who is in the right : and 
I don’t much care : but I know I am sorry for 
Aunt Eve, and very, very sorry for mamma.” 

“Dec. 8th. I am an egotist: found myself out 
this morning ; and it is a good thing to keep a 


diary. It* was overpowered at first by grief for 
mamma: but now the house is sad and quiet I 
am always thinking of Aim; and that is egotism. 

Why does he stay away so? I almost wish I 
could think it was coldness or diminished affec- 
tion; for I fear something worse ; something to 
make Aim wretched. Those dreadful words papa 
spoke before he was afflicted! words I will never 
put on paper; but they ring in my ears still; 
they appal me: and then found at their very 
door! Ah, and I knew I should find him near 
that house. And now he keeps away.” 

“Dec. 9th. All day trying to comfort mamma. 
She made a great effort and wrote to Mrs, 
Beresford.” 

POOR MAMMA’Ss LETTER. 

* Dear Madam,—Your kind and valued letter 
reached us in deep affliction: and I am little able 
to reply to you as you deserve. My poor husband 
is very ill; so ill that he no longer remembers 
the past, neither the brave acts that have won 
him your esteem, nor even the face of his loving 
and unhappy wife, who now thanks you with 
many tears for your sweet letter. Heartbroken 
as my children and I are, we yet derive some 
consolation from it. We have tied the medal 
round his neck, madam, and thank you far more 
than we can find words to express. 

In conclusion, I pray Heaven that, in your 
bitterest hour, you may find the consolation you 
have administered to us : no, no, I pray youmay 
never, never, stand in such need of comfort. 

am, 
Dear Madam, 
Yours gratefully and sincerely, 
Lucy Dopp.” 

“Dec. 10th, Sunday. At St. Anne’s in the 
morning. ‘Tried hard to apply the sermon. He 
spoke of griefs, but so coldly; surely he never 
felt one: 4e was not there. Mem. : always pray 
against wandering thoughts on entering church.” 

“Dec. llth. A diary is a dreadful thing. 
Everything must go down now, and, amongst 
the rest, that the poor are selfish. I could not 
interest one of mine in mamma’s sorrows; no, 
they must run back to their own litile sordid 
troubles, about money and things. I was so 
provoked with Mrs. Jackson (she owes mamma 
so much) that I left her hastily: and that was 
Impatience. I had a mind to go back to her ; 
but would not ; and that was Pride. Where is 
my Christianity ? 

A kind letter from Jane Hardie. 
word of Aim,” 

“Dec. 12th. To-day Edward told me plump 
I must not go on taking things out of the house 
for the poor : mamma gave me the reason. ‘ We 
are poor ourselves, thanks to——’ And thenshe 
stopped. Does she suspect? How can she? 
She did not hear those two dreadful words of 
papa’s? They are like two arrows in my heart. 


But no 





* Egotism. The abstract quality evolved from 
the concrete term egotist by feminine art, without 





the aid of grammar. 
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And so we are poor: she says we have scarcely 
anything to live upon after paying the two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year for papa.” 

“Dec. 13th. A comforting letter from Jane. 
She sends me Hebrews xii. 1], and says, ‘ Let us 
take a part of the Bible, and read two chapters 
prayerfully, at the same hour of the day: will 
ten o’clock in the morning suit you? and, if so, 
will you choose where to begin?’ I will, sweet 
friend, I will: and then, thongh some cruel 
mystery keeps us apart, our souls will be toge- 
ther over the sacred page, as I hope they will 
one day be together in heaven; yours will at 
any rate. Wrote back, yes, and a thousand 
thanks, and should like to begin with the Psalms : 
they are sorrowful, and so are we. And I must 
pray not to think too much of him. 

If everything is to be put down one does, I 
cried long and bitterly to find I had written that 
I must pray to God against him.” 

“Dec. 14th. It is plain he never means to 
come again. Mamma says nothing, but that is 
out of pity for me ; I have not read her dear face 
all these years for nothing. She is beginning to 
think him unworthy, when she thinks of him at 
all. There is a mystery ; a dreadful mystery: 
may he not be as mystified too, and perhaps 
tortured like me with doubts and suspicions? 
they say he is pale and dejected. Poor thing! 
But then oh why not come to me and say so? 
Shall I write to him ? No, I will cut my hand 
off sooner.” 

“Dec. 16th. A blessed letter from Jane. She 
says ‘ Letter writing on ordinary subjects is asad 
waste of time and very unpardonable among His 
people.’ And so it is; and my weak hope, daily 
disappointed, that there may be something in 
her letter, only shows how inferior I am to my 
beloved friend. She says ‘I should like to fix 
another hour for us two to meet at the Throne 
together: will five o’clock suit you? we dine at 
six: but I am never more than half an hour 
dressing.’ 

The friendship of this saint, and her bright 
example, is what Heaven sends me in infinite 
mercy and goodness to soothe my aching heart a 
little : for Aim I shall never sce again. 

T have seen him this very evening. 

Tt was a beautiful night: I went to look at 
—the world to come I call it—for I believe the 
redeemed are to inhabit those very stars hereafter, 
and visit them all in turn—and this world I now 
find is a world of sorrow and disappointment— 
so I went on the balcony to look at a better one : 
and oh it seemed so holy, so calm, so pure, that 
heavenly world : I gazed and stretched my hands 
towards it for ever so little of its holiness and 
purity; and, that moment, I heard a sigh. I 
looked, and there stood a gentleman just outside 
our gate, and it was Aim. I nearly screamed, 
and my heart beat so. He did not see me: for 


I had come out softly, and his poor head was 
down, down upon his breast; and he used to 
carry it so high, a little, little, while ago; too 


misgivings melted away; it flashed on me as if 
one of those stars had written it with its own 
light in my heart—‘There stands Grief; not 
Guilt. And before I knew what I was about I 
had whispered ‘ Alfred!’ The poor boy started 
and ran towards me: but stopped short and 
sighed again. My heart yearned: but it was 
not for me to make advances to him, after his 
unkindness : so I spoke to him as coldly as ever 
I could, and I said, ‘ You are unhappy.’ 

He looked up to me, and then | saw even by 
that light that he is enduring a bitter, bitter 
struggle: so pale, so worn, so dragged! Now 
how many times have I eried, this last month ? 
more than in all the rest of my life a great deal. 
* Unhappy" he said; ‘I must be a contemptible 
thing if 1 was not unhappy.’ And then heasked 
me should not I despise him if he was happy. 
I did not answer that : but I asked him why he 
was unhappy. And when I had, I was half 
frightened : for he never evades a question the 
least bit. 

He held his head higher still, and said, ‘I am 
unhappy because I cannot see the path of 
honour.’ 

Then I babbled something, I forget what : 
then he went on like this—ah, I never forget 
what he says—he said Cicero says Alquitas ipsa 
lucet per se; something significat* something 
else : and he repeated it slowly for me, he knows 
L know a little Latin; and told me that was as 
much as to say ‘Justice is so clear a thing, that 
whoever hesitates must be on the road of wrong. 
And yet,’ he said, bitterly, ‘ Zhesitate and doubt, 
in a matter of right and wrong, like an Academic 
philosopher weighing and balancing mere specu- 
lative straws.’ Those were his very words. 
‘And so,’ said he, ‘I am miserable; deserving 
to be miserable.’ 

Then I ventured to remind him that he, and J, 

and all Christian souls, had a resource not known 
to heathen philosophers, however able. And I 
said, ‘Dear Alfred, when I am in doubt and 
difficulty, I go and pray to Him to guide me 
aright : have you done so? No, that had never 
occurred to him : but he would, if I madea point 
of it; and at any rate he could not go on in 
this way; I should soon see him again, and, once 
his mind was made up, no shrinking from mere 
consequences, he promised me. Then we bade 
one another good night, and he went off holding 
his head as proudly as he used: and poor silly 
me fluttered, and nearly hysterical, as soon as I 
quite lost sight of him.” 
“Dec. 17th. At church in the morning : a good 
sermon. Notes and analysis. In the evening 
Jane’s clergyman preached, She came. Going 
out I asked her a question about what we had 
heard ; but she did not answer me. At parting 
she told me she made a rule not to speak coming 
from church, not even about the sermon. This 
seemed austere to poor me. But of course she 
is right. Oh, that I was like her.” 








high some said; but not I. I looked, and my 


* Dubitatio cogitationem significat injurie. 
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“Dec. 18th. Edward is coming out. This boy, 
that one has taught all the French, all the dancing, 
and nearly all the Latin he knows, turns out to 
be one’s superior, infinitely ; I mean in practical 
good sense. Mamma had taken her pearls to 
the jeweller and borrowed two hundred pounds. 
He found this out and objected. She told him a 
part of it was required to keep him at Oxford. 
‘Oh indeed,’ said he: and we thought of course 
there was an end: but next morning he was off 
before breakfast, and the day after he returned 
from Oxford with his caution money, forty 
pounds, and gave it mamma; she had forgotten 
all about it. And he had taken his name off the 
college books and left the university for ever. 
The poor, gentle, tears of mortification ran down 
his mother’s cheeks, and I hung round her neck, 
and scolded him like a vixen; as I am. We 
might have spared tears and fury both, for he is 
neither to be melted nor irritated by poor little 
us. He kissed us and coaxed us like a superior 
being, and set to work in his quiet, sober, pon- 
derous way, and proved us a couple of fools to 
our entire satisfaction, and that without an un- 
kind word : for he is as gentle as a amb, and as 
strong as ten thousand elephants. He took the 
money back and brought the pearls home again, 
and he has written “Sorez pe vorre S1icir” 
in great large letters, and has pasted it on all 
our three bedroom doors, inside. And he has 
been all these years quietly cutting up the 
Morning Advertiser, and arranging the slips with 
wonderful skill and method. He calls it “digest- 
ing the ’*Tiser!” and you can’t ask for any 
modern information, great or small, but he’ll 
find you something about it in this digest. Such 
a folio! It takes a man to open and shut it. 
And he means to be a sort of little papa in this 
house, and mamma means to lethim. And indeed 
it is so sweet to be commanded ; besides, it saves 
thinking for oneself; and that 7s such a worry.” 

“Dec. 19th. Yes, they have settled it : we are 
to leave here, and live in lodgings to save ser- 
vants. How we are to exist even so, mamma 
cannot sec; but Edward can; he says we two 
have got popular talents, and he /nouws the markets 
(what does that mean, I wonder), and the world 
in gereral. I asked him wherever he picked it 
up, his knowledge : he said, ‘In the “iser.” I 
asked him would he leave the place where she 
lives. He looked sad, but said, ‘Yes: for the 
good of us all.’ So he is better than I am ; but 
who is not? I wasted an imploring look on him; 
but not on mamma; she looked back to me, and 
then said sadly, ‘ Wait a few days, Edward, for— 
‘my sake.’ That meant for poor credulous Julia’s, 
who still believes in him. My sweet mother !” 

“Dec. 21st. Told mamma to-day I would go for 
a governess, to help her, since we are all ruined. 
She kissed me and trembled; but she did not say 
*No:’ so it willcome to that. He will be sorry. 
When I do go, I think I shall find courage to 
send him a line: just to say I am sure fe is not 
to blame for withdrawing. Indeed, how could I 
ever marry a man whose father 1 have heard my 





—y cal” (the pen was drawn through the 
rest). 
“ Dec. 22nd. A miserable day : low spirited and 
hysterical. Weare really going away. Edward 
has begun to make packing cases: I stood over 
him and sighed, and asked him questions: he 
said he was going to take unfurnished rooms in 
London, send up what furniture is absolutely 
necessary, and sell the rest by auction, with the 
lease of our dear, dear house, where we were all 
so happy once. So, what with ‘his knowledge 
of the markets, and the world,’ and his sense, 
and his strong will, we have only to submit. And 
then he is so kind, too; ‘don’t cry, little girl,’ 
he said. ‘ Not but what I could turn on the waters 
myself if there was anything to be gained by it. 
Shall T ery, Ju,’ said he, ‘ or shall I whistle? I 
think T’ll whistle. And he whistled a tune 
right through while he worked with a heart as 
sick as my own, perhaps. Poor Edward!” 

* Dec. 23rd. My Christian friend has her griefs 
too. But then s#e puts them to profit : she says 
to-day, ‘We are both tasting the same flesh- 
crucifying but soul-profiting experience.’ Her 
every word is a rebuke to me: torn at this 
solemn season of the year with earthly passions. 
Went down after reading her letter, and played 
and sang the Gloria in excelsis of Pergolesi, with 
all my soul. And,- on repeating it, burst out 
crying in the middle. Oh shame! shame!” 

“Dec. 24th. Edward started for London at 
five in the morning to take a place for us. The 
servants were next told, and received warning ; 
the one we had the poorest opinion of, she is 
such a flirt, cried, and begged mamma to let her 
share our fallen fortunes, and said she could cook 
a little and would do her best. I kissed her 
violently, and quite forgot I was a young lady 
till she herself reminded me; and she looked 
frightened at mamma. But mamma only smiled 
through her tears, and said, ‘ Think of it quietly, 
Sarah, before you commit yourself.’ ” 


“T am now sitting in my own room, cold as a 
stone: for 1 have packed up some things: so 
the first step is actually taken. Oh, if I but 
knew that he was happy! Then I could endure 
anything. But how can I think so? Well, I 
will go, and never tell a soul what I suspect. 
And he cannot tell, even if he knows: for it is 
his father. Jane, too, avoids all mention of her 
own father and brother more than is natural. Oh, 
if I could only be a child again! 

Regrets are vain; I will cease even to record 
them ; these diaries feed one’s selfishness, and 
the unfortunate passion, that will make me a bad 
daughter and an ungrateful soldier of Him who 
was born as to-morrow: to your knees, false 
Christian! to your knees! 


I am calmer now; and feel resigned to the 
will of Heaven ; or benumbed; or something. I 
will pack this box and then go down and comfort 
my mother; and visit my poor people, perhaps 
for the last time : ah me! 
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A knock at the street door! His knock! I 
know every echo of his hand, and his foot. Where 
is my composure now? [I flutter likea bird. I 
will not go down. He will think I love him so. 

At least I will wait. till he has nearly gone. 


Elizabeth has come to say I am wanted in the 
drawing-room, 
So I must go down whether I like or no. 


Bedtime. Oh that I had the pen of a writer 
to record the scene I have witnessed, worthily, 
When I came in, I found mamma and him both 
seated in dead silence. He rose and looked at 
me and [at him: and years seemed to have rolled 
over his face since last I sawit; I was obliged to 
turn my head away ; I curtseyed to him distantly, 
and may Heaven forgive me for that : and we sat 
down, and presently turned round and all looked 
at one another like the ghosts of the happy erea- 
tures we once were all together. 

Then Alfred began, not in his old imperative 
voice, but scarce above a whisper; and oh the 
words such as none but himself in the wide world 
would have spoken—! love him better than ever; 
I pity him; I adore him; he is a scholar; he is 
a chevalier; he is the soul of honour; he is the 
most unfortunate and proudest gentleman be- 
neath the sun; oh, my darling! my darling !! 

He said, ‘Mrs. Dodd, and you Miss Dodd, whom 
I loved before I lost the right to ask you to be 
mine, and whom I shill love to the last hour of 
my miserable existence, I am come to explain 
my own conduct to you, and to do you an act of 
simple justice, too long delayed. ‘To begin with 
myself, you must know that my understanding is 
of the Academic School; 1 incline to weigh 
proofs before I make up my mind. But then I 
differ from that school in this, that I cannot 
think myself to an eternal standstill ; (such an 
expression! but what does that matter, it was 
his ;) I am a man of action: in Hamlet’s place 
Ishould have either turned my ghost into ridicule, 
or my uncle into a ghost; so | kept away from 
you while in doubt: but, now I doubt no longer, 
I take my line; ladies, you have been swindled 
out of a large sum of money.’ 

My blood ran cold at these words. Surely 
nothing on earth but a man could say this right 
out like that. 

Mamma and I looked at one another; and 
what did I see in her face, for the first time? 
Why that she had her suspicions too, and had 
been keeping them from me. Pitying angel! 

He went on: ‘Captain Dodd brought home 
several thousand pounds ?” 

Mamma said ‘Yes.’ And I think she was 
going to say how much, but he stopped her and 
made her write the amount in an envelope, while 
he took another and wrote in it with his pencil ; 

he took both envelopes to me, and asked me to 
read them out in turn: I did; and mamma’s said 
fourteen thousand pounds : and his said fourteen 
thousand pounds, Mamma looked such a look 


Then he turned to me: ‘Miss Dodd, do you 
remember that night you and I met at Richard 
Hardie’s door? Well, scarce five minutes before 
that, your father was standing on our lawn and 
called to the man, who was my father, in a loud 
voice—it rings in my ears now—“ Hardie! Vil- 
lain! give me back my money, my fourteen 
thousand pounds! give me my children’s money, 
or may your children dic before your eyes.” Ah, 
you wince to hear me whisper these dreadful 
words: what, if you had been where I was, and 
heard them spoken, and in a terrible voice ; the 
voice of Despair ; the voice of Truth! Soon a 
window opened cautiously, and a voice whispered, 
“Hush! [ll bring it you down.” And ¢is voice 
was the voice of fear, of dishonesty, and of 
Richard Hardie.’ 

He turned deadly white when he said this, and 
I cried to mamma, ‘Oh, stop him! stop him!’ 
And she said, ‘ Alfred, think what you are say- 
ing. Why do youtell us what we had better 
never know?’ He answered directly, 

‘Because it is the truth: and because I loathe 
injustice. Some time afterwards I taxed Mr. 
Richard Hardie with this fourteen thousand 
pounds: and his face betrayed him. I taxed his 
clerk, Skinner: and Skinner’s face betrayed him: 
and he fled the town that very night.’ 

My mother looked much distressed and said, 
‘To what end do you raise this pitiable subject ? 
Your father is a bankrupt, and we but suffer with 
the rest.’ 

‘No, no,’ said he, ‘I have looked through 
the bankrupt’s books, and there is no mention of 
the sum. And then who brought Captain Dodd 
here? Skinner: and Skinner is his detected 
confederate. It is clear to me poor Captain 
Dodd trusted that sum to ws, before he had the 
fit: beyond this all is conjecture.’ 

Mamma looked at me again, and said, ‘ What 
am I to do; or say?” 

I screamed, ‘Do nothing, say nothing: oh 
pray, pray make him hold his tongue, and let the 
vile money go. It is not Acs fault.” 

‘Do?’ said the obstinate creature : ‘ why tell 
Edward, and let him employ a sharp attorney: 
you have a supple antagonist, and a daring one, 
Need I say 1 have tried persuasion, and even 
bribes : but he defies me. Set an attorney on 
him; or the police. Fiat Justitia, ruat coelum.’ 
I put both hands out to him and burst out, ‘Ob, 
Alfred, why did youtell? A son expose his own 
father? For shame! for shame! I have sus- 
pected it all long ago: but J would never have 
told,’ 

He started a little; but said, ‘Miss Dodd, 
you were very generous to me; but that is not 
exactly a reason why I should be a cur to you; 
and an accomplice in a theft, by which you suffer, 
I have no pretensions to religion like my sister : 
so I can’t afford to tamper with plain right and 
wrong. What, look calmly on and see one man 
defraud another? I can’t do it. See you de- 
frauded? you, Mrs. Dodd, for whom | profess 











at me, 


affection and friendship? You, Miss Dodd, for 
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whom I profess love and constancy? Stand and 
see you swindled into poverty? No: I'll be 
damn’d if I do. Of what do you think I am 
made? My stomach rises against it, my blood 
boils against it, my flesh creeps at it, my soul 
loathes it :’ thenafter this great burst he seemed 
to turn so feeble: ‘oh,’ said he, faltering, ‘1 
know what I have done; I have signed the death 
warrant of our love, dear to me as life. But I 
can’t help it. Oh, Julia, Julia, my lost love, 
you can never look on me again; you must not 
love a man you cannot marry, Cheat Hardie’s 
wretched son. But what could I do? Fate 
offers me but the miserable choice of desolation 
or cowardly rascality. I choose desolation. And 
I mean to stand by my choice like a man. So 
good-by, ladies.’ 

The poor proud creature rose from his seat, 
and bowed stiffly and haughtily to us both, and 
was going away without another word, and, I do 
believe, for ever. But his soul had been too 
great for his body; his poor lips turned pale, 
and he staggered ; and would have fallen, but 
mamma screamed to me, and she he loves so 
dearly, and abandons so cruelly, woke from a 
stupor of despair, and flew and caught him faint- 
ing in these arms.” 





WARLIKE WIMBLEDON. 





He was a discontented man, the omnibus- 
driver, and he said generally that he didn’t like 
it. Wollunteers might be good, he said, and 
they mightn’t, leastways what noise they made 
frightening horses, with bangin’ bands and 
such like, wasn’t much ’count: lawyers they 
was, and clurks, and ribbing-coves (understood 
by present writer to be drapers’ assistants), and 
such like. Rifle-matches, ah! well, he’d heard 
tell, but hadn’t seen much of that game, further 
than the Red House at Battersea, and for nuts 
at Greenwich Fair. If they was any good— 
as men—do you see? they’d come up to 
Copenhagen House, or the Brecknock, at Easter 
Monday, and have a back-fall with those parties 
that came up from Devonshire and the North. 
Wollunteers ! he thought he knew a young man 
in the public line not far from Tottenham, which 
—he was all fair and ’boveboard—which it was 
at Wood Green, his name being Obble, what 
could show them Wollunteers something at knurr 
and spell, let °em come with their fur caps, and 
all their fandangoes! Here he grew defiant, and 
elbowed me fiercely with his whip arm. The 
whole affair was bellicose. I was on a Waterloo 
omnibus going to the Waterloo station, on my 
way to Wimbledon, then under martial law, and 
seeing that the taint had got into the driver’s 
blood, and fearing lest he should kick me 
with his Bluchers, I remained silent, and never 
opened my mouth until I asked for my railway 
ticket. 

But when I had curled into my corner in the 
railway carriage, and had taken stock of the 


the three privates and the ensign who went down 
with me, and had weaned my ears from drinking 
in the pompous rhetoric of the other occupant 
of our compartment, a gentleman of very impos- 
ing appearance, to whom, according to his own 
account, Wimbledon was indebted for its tenure 
of existence, I began to ponder over the omni- 
bus-driver’s remarks; and his reminiscences of 
Battersea Red House, and the nuts at Green- 
wich Fair, reminded me of what my idea of a 
rifle-match was, as embodied in the last one in 
which I took part. Sixteen years, I thought, 
have passed since I went down, rifle in hand, to 
a long strip of meadow bordering the Rhine, 
and paid my money to become a competitor at 
the Diisselberg Schiitzen Fest. A pretty quiet 
spot, flanked on one side by other meadows 
filled with large-uddered, mild-eyed cows, whose 
hells tinkled pleasantly in the ears of the com- 
petitors, and on the other by the rapid rushing 
river, ‘There were some half-dozen painte 

wooden targets, arranged on the Swiss system, 
while a little distance apart, on the top of a high 
pole, towered a popinjay, to hit which was the 
great event of the day. The spectators of the 
friendly contest, varying, according to the time 
of day, from one to three hundred, were all 
townspeople well known to the marksmen and 
to each other, and occupied their time either in 
coming to the firing-posts and giving utterly 
vague and incoherent advice to their favourites, 
or in examining with deep reverence the prizes, 
consisting of two silver-mounted bierglaser, and 
a few electrotyped Maltese crosses bearing the 
name of the Schiitzen Fest and the date, one of 
which I saw the other day in a dressing-table 
drawer with a few old letters, an odd glove or 
two, a hacked razor-strop, a partially obliterated 
daguerreotype, and such-like lumber. I don’t 
think we shot well, I know that an enlightened 
public would not have liked our appearance, and 
that General Hay would have objected to our 
attitudes, which were anything but Hythe posi- 
tion. I am certain that the merest tyro of a 
recruit would have scorned our rifles, which re- 
quired several seconds’ notice before they went 
off, and I have no doubt that we were supremely 
ridiculous, but I am equally certain that we were 
undeniably happy. The great charm, I thought, 
of such a meeting as that which I am recalling 
and that to which I am going, is its quiet, the 
change from the bustle and roar of ordinary life 
to the calm tranquillity, the noiseless serenity 
of open country space. If I felt it then, when 
merely straying from the monastic seclusion of 
my university, how shall I enjoy it now when 
flying from the ceaseless hum of London! how 
pleasant will be the open heath, dotted here 
and there with rifle-ranges and marksmen, the 
freedom from bustle and noise, the picturesque 
surroundings, the fresh turf, the elastie air, 
the——Putney! The voice of the guard an- 
nouncing my destination breaks upon my reverie. 
I jump out of the carriage, and, ascending 
the steps of the station, I emerge. 

Into Pandemonium. Into a roaring, raving, 





arms, accoutrements, and general appearance of 


shouting crowd; into a combination of the road 
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to the Derby and Aldershot Heath on a field- 
day in June, for you have every component part 
of both. Enormous rolling clouds of dust, a 
heterogeneous mass of carriages open and shut, 
some regularly licensed, others improvised for the 
occasion, and bearing a paper permit obtained im- 
promptu from Somerset House, and gummed on 
to the panels ; the drivers of the vehicles shout- 
ing, shrieking, touting, beckoning, and gesticu- 
lating with whips, carnying weak-minded and 
hustling feeble-bodied persons into becoming 
passengers; gipsies, beggars, imps, with the 
bronze of the country on their faces, and the 
assurance of London in their address, vending 
cigar-lights, showing the way, turning “ cart- 
wheels,” and being generally obstructive ; volun- 
teer officers clanking a good deal, and volunteer 
privates unbuitoning their tunics and showing 
more shirt-front than is provided for in the regu- 
lations ; public-houses crammed and overflowing 
into the road with drink-seeking wayfarers ; 
station porters giving up all idea of business, 
and flitting from one knot of people to the 
other, sipping here, sporting there, like butter- 
flies in velveteen. The inhabitants of Putney 
evidently divided into two sections—the natives, 
who gathered together in grinning masses, who 
chuckled fat-headedly, and sniggered, and sa 7 a 
grand opportunity for shirking work, and pass- 
ing the entire day in vacant staring; and the 
affiliated, acclimatised, or naturalised Putneians, 
who are grubs in the City from nine till five, 
and butterflies at Putney for the remaining por- 
tion of their lives, and whose wives and daughters 
looked upon the whole thing as “low,” and 
slared balefully at us from their plate-glass win- 
ows. I managed to survive even their scowls, 
and installed myself as one of a cheerful though 
perspiring party of seven, in a carriage intended 
to hold four (and looking in its check chintz 
lining as though it had come out in its dressing- 
gown), which, after five minutes’ dalliance with 
a knotted whip, a very flea-bitten grey horse 
was persuaded to drag up the hill towards the 
camp. 

As we neared the spot, I was reminded of my 
friend the omnibus-driver’s observations anent 
Greenwich Fair and shooting for nuts, for I am 
bound to say that in the course of a long and 
varied experience, I never saw anything so like 
a fair as the Wimbledon camp, seen from the 
outside. A wooden railing, shabby enough in 
itself, and rendered more shabby by the torn 
and ragged bills sticking to it, surrounds the 
camp ; from within float sounds of distant bands, 
popping rifles, and cheering populace, while im- 
mediately outside stands that selvage of nothing- 
doing, lounging, thieving, drunken scum, in- 
variably to be found in the immediate vicinity 
of all fairs. On first entering, the saine idea 

revailed, for there were a few miserable little 
Latin in front of which one expected to see 
painted canvases of the giantess, the armadillo, 
and the tiger that devoured the Indian on horse- 
back. But as I progressed up the ground, and 
passed, wonderingly, through the long line of 
tents, this notion vanished entirely, and instead 





of being in a fair, I found myself in a very 
village of canvas. An hour’s stroll showed me 
that this village was a town; the early Austra- 
lian gold-diggers had their canvas town, and 
here we had ours, within a twenty minutes’ ran 
from London. Canvas Town, by all means! 
for in what town could you find more complete- 
ness, or in what town would you require more 
than is here to your hand? For in the course 
of my survey, I have lighted upon a newspaper 
office (Volunteer Service Gazette), a police- 
station, a post-office, with the hours of the 
arrival and despatch of mails duly placarded 
outside, a telegraph office, with temporary wires 
communicating with—everywhere, whence you 
could send the name of the winner of the 
Queen’s Prize to your friend Ryot in the indigo 
trade at Suez, or utterly depress Sneesh of 
McMull, yachting off Malta, with the tidings 
that the Scotch were beaten in the International 
Match ; many taverns and restaurants; many 
gunsmiths, and shops (tents ) for kindred matters; 
a club, where four copies of the Times are to be 
found, with other journals in proportion, and 
from which issuing the sound of a grand piano 
and a musical voice proved that a great step in 
advance had been made in club matters, and 
that lady members were admitted. Further on, 
here and there, I found public boards whereon 
printed matters affecting the commonweal 
might be—and were—read; “Lost” and 
“Found” (rare the latter) notices, shooting 
scores for great prizes, and other documents, 
very like the inscriptions on pounds and such- 
like country-town institutions. I am not much 
of a reckoner in such matters, but, from my 
observation, I should imagine that Canvas Town 
covers many acres: it is duly fenced off from 
the outlying grounds, and it has streets and a 
square regularly arranged. In what might be 
called the market-place, at the back of what I 
choose to consider the town-hall (which, to 
vulgar minds, is the “Grand Stand’’), I find the 
public clock, a monster Bennett, and a little 
further off, the public thermometer, which tells 
you everything scientific which you cannot 
possibly want to know, and which, while being, 
I understand, excessively useful to the erudite, 
is so exact and so complicated, that even my very 
cursory inspection of it sends me away headachy 
and discomfited. 

The whole of this city, which teems with an 
ever-busy running pushing shouting gun-carry- 
ing band-playing red green grey and brown 
population, is under canvas, save in a few in- 
stances where canvas is supplemented by wood. 
Far and away, right and left, stretch the long 
lines of tents, looking somewhat ghostly even in 
the bright afternoon sun, and suggesting a very 
spectral appearance at night. The tents are of 
two shapes, some like Brobdingnagian dishes of 
blanemange, others like inverted monster peg- 
tops, without the pegs. Strolling on, I come 
upon a little oasis of painted brick, a small house 
belonging to the miller, whose mill looks like a 
huge geui with arms outspread, protecting the 
phantom viliage he has cuiled into existence—a 
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little house which seemed quite ashamed of its 
conventional appearance, and had done its best 
to hide it by having tents in its garden and 
right up to its very door-step. And as I skirt 
the garden I become aware of something 
couchant in the grass—something which I 
imagine at first to be a snake, but which 
turns out to be nothing more than a harmless 
liceman off duty, who is lying supine on his 
back looking up at the sky, rural, happy, con- 
templative—as though there were no such things 
as bad “beats” or Irish navvies with homicidal 
tendencies. Recalled to sublunary matters by 
my approach, he sits up and gives me good day, 
and sitting down beside him I enter into con- 
versation, find him a very pleasant fellow, and 
learn from him, amongst other things, that Can- 
vas Town has a place for public worship, divine 
service being performed on Sunday in the grand 
stand, to a large and attentive congregation, 
and aschool—where, however, the “ instructors” 
are, to a man, from Hythe. 
On leaving my policeman, I strayed plea- 
santly into the arms of some of my old com- 
anions the Grimgribber Rifles, whose proceed- 
ings I have recorded in earlier numbers of this 
journal,* and who received me with the greatest 
cordiality. From them I learnt that the most 
interesting feature in Wimbledon life was the 
eamp-fire and its gathering, which was decidedly 
a thing to be seen. It sounded well—a camp- 
fire, with plenty of punch, and singing, and 
ladies’ company, to be preceded by a dinner 
with my old corps, and to be concluded with a 
dog-cart-drive to London—so I agreed to stop, 
and very glad I am I determined on this arrange- 
ment, for the camp-fire was the end which 
crowned the day’s work, and crowned it royally. 
After a capital dinner, we moved out about 
nine o’clock to the “‘ meeting,” which was held in 
a large open space, a circle, surrounded by a 
rising mound, forming a perfectly natural amphi- 
theatre. In the middle of the circle blazed a 
large fire of dried heather; on the mound— 
some on chairs (ladies there mostly), some 
couchant at full length, some squatting on 
their hams like Indians at a council fire—sat a 
motley assemblage, composed of volunteers in 
all uniforms and from all counties, natives of 
Wimbledon neither pure nor simple, gaping 
a from town, and people from the neigh- 
ourhood: the ladies muffled in pretty capes 
and fantastic hoods and ravishing yachting- 
jackets, the gentlemen in that stern simplicity 
of white neckcloth and black everything else, 
which gives such picturesque dignity to the 
dining Briton. Nor was Scotland-yard with- 
out its representatives. Not possessing the 
advantages enjoyed by caricaturists, I have 
never seen a policeman at supper in my kitchen, 
and consequently have never been a spectator 
of that hilarity to which the “force” abandons 
itself when it is off duty. Certainly, at Wim- 





* See Grimgribber Rifle Corps, vol. iii., pages 374 
and 499; and Grimgribber Position Drill, vol. v., 
page 394. 








bledon, the police never entirely forgot that 
they were not as other men; they smiled, they 
spoke, they sang, but I imagine the singer onl 
let out his stock by one hole to suffer his hi i 
C to have scope, and that in no moment of de- 
light did any one of them cease to give an occa- 
sional slap at his coat-tails, to assure himself 
that his truncheon had not been purloined. But 
it was very jolly. When we arrived (and we had 
scented the burning heather and the tobacco 
a quarter of a mile off), Lord Bowling was just 
finishing a comic song, which, so far as I could 
make out, was about some transaction in which 
a Jew and some poached eggs were equally im- 
plicated, and when the roar of applause which 
followed the termination died away, Lord Echo, 
who was apparently the president of the even- 
ing, ealled upon “A 395,” and that “ vigi- 
lant officer,” as, no doubt, he has been often 
described in print, set to work with a will, and 
piped us a sentimental ditty with a good voice 
and much real feeling. While he sang I looked 
round me in wonder. Rembrandtish—or rather 
more after the wild dash of Salvator Rosa— 
was the scene; in front the fitful glare of the 
fire lighting up now, leaving in dusk then, 
uniforms of various sombre hues, relieved here 
and there with a sharp bit of scarlet stocking, 
the top of which, surrounded by the dark 
knickerbocker, glowed like a fire in a grate; 
incandescent tips of cigars dotting the black 
background, illumined now and then in a little 
space by a Vesuvian match; further still, the 
long, weird, gaunt common, stunted blank and 
dreary, with a ghostly fringe of waning spectral 
tents. This was a quiet night. “Not one 
of our great mectings,” said a Victoria rifle 
to me; and yet there must have been between 
three and four hundred people present. Close 
by me is a family party, evidently from one 
of the houses hard by, consisting of papa, 
bland and full of port wine; mamma, half 
sedate, half anxious; two noble sons of six- 
teen and fifteen, braving papa in the matter 
of tobacco, and entirely absorbed therein; 
some very pretty daughters and dining friends, 
As policeman A 395 warbles forth his ditty, one 
pretty daughter (the auburn-haired daughter) 
and one dining friend (with the shaved face and 
the heavy Austrian moustache) want “to sce 
better”—happy A 395, to be the attraction of 
so much curiosity !—so they gradually edge off 
until they are quite by themselves, and then they 
no doubt see admirably, for the gentleman looks 
down at the lady, and the lady looks down at 
the turf, and draws figures on it with her 
parasol! Never mind, A 395, you are not the 
first person, by a good many, who has stood 
innocent godfather to this kind of business; 
and you quiver so nicely and make such a 
prolonged shake on the last note of your song, 
that you deserve all the applause and the glass 
of punch bestowed on you as you make a stiff 
bow and retire. 

Who next, my Lord Echo? Who next? 
Who, but Harrison? And so soon as the name 
is heard, the welkin (what is the welkin? you 
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don’t know! Idon’t! butit’sa ee phrase !), 
the welkin rings with shouts of delight. A 

rime favourite Harrison, evidently, Doubt- 
fa a buffo singer, short, fat, broad, genial, and 
jolly, as all comic men should be. No! Harrison 
is a slim handsome fellow of middle height, with 
a bright eye, a mellow voice, and a lithe agile 
figure. “Capital fellow,” says the man of the 
Victorias next to me, “ ¢ve-mendous favourite 
here, sings like a lark, talks like a book, and 
starts next week to join his regiment in India!” 
Bravo, Harrison! Well sung, young friend! 
After Harrison has sung his song he gives us 
(being loudly encored) an imitation of a “ stump 
oration,” which, truth to tell, is a dull affair. 
At its conclusion, to our astonishment, Lord 
Echo calls upon General MacMortar for a song. 
We think it is a joke, and have no idea that the 
gallant Inspector is among us. But lo! like the 
ghost of Banquo, the well-known form of Gene- 
ral MacMortar rises amidst the smoke, and the 
well-known voice commences. Notasong! no! 
a speech! The old story of volunteers being 
descended from those old English bowmen (who 
have done such enormous service to writers and 
speakers on this matter), and of pluck, and 
valour, and of being called upon to resist an 
enemy ; and, in fact, a choice selection from the 
speeches which the good general has delivered 
at inspections for the last three years. This is 
a damper! Men begin to scuffle off, ladies shiver 
and clasp their cloaks tighter round them, the 
evening is evidently finished —thanks to Genera! 
MacMortar. 

Off we go then, making towards the road as 
best we may; one minute’s halt at the Grim- 
gribber tent, for what is known as a “nip ;” 
and then home in my friend’s dog-cart, with a 
very happy reminiscence of the day’s loitering, 
and the night’s camp-fire. 





AN OBLIGING DRAGON. 





ScatTERED about the islands and coast to the 
north-west of the Gulf of Riga, is a population 
of Swedes, which has frequently attracted the 
attention of the antiquaries of the Baltic. 
Ages have passed since their last settlement, 
the date of which nobody knows, and it is a 
singular fact that, small in number and living in 
the midst, or, rather, on the edge of races 
totally distinct from their own, they have pre- 
served to the present day their Scandinavian 
nationality. That the Eibo-boll, as they are 
called, will preserve this nationality much longer, 
is very doubtful. In an ethnological map of 
the part of the Baltic connected with this 
subject which was published at Revel in 
1855, the spots inhabited by this exceptional 
race are coloured blue, while those which they 
once occupied, but in which they have been sup- 

lanted by the Esthonians, are coloured red. 
‘he blue and red together, covering the whole 
extent of country as occupied by the Eibo-boll, 
make up but a small area, and in 1855 the red 


had several settlements in the comparatively 
large island Oesel, and on the southern coast 
of Esthonia, but these bave all disappeared ; and 
in a map, which is already eight years old, we only 
light upon them in a few very small islands, 
and on the northern extremity of the coast. 
Moreover, from a statistical table which accom- 
panies the map, we gather that in a popula- 
tion of 1,629,555, which is chiefly Littis and 
Esthonian, but which contained upwards of 
21,000 Jews, the Eibo-boll only counted for 
5519. Their pursuits are exclusively maritime, 
and in their latter days they seem to have been 
more confined to the sea than we, and to clin 
more to the water’s edge, as the adoatn « . 
drowning man clutches at a straw. 

That all sorts of superstitions are rife among 
this * primitive people is a matter of course. 
Wolves and serpents play an important part in 
their legends, buf more curious than any of 
them is the Skrat—a fiery dragon of a very 
liberal disposition. Ordinary dragons guard 
treasures, and have not the slightest notion of 
parting with the value of a shilling if they can 
help it, but the Skrat actually takes the trouble 
of bringing wealth to those who have earned its 
powers, 

The Skrat commonly appears as a huge fiery 
shape with a long tail; but it has no objection 
to put on the appearance of a cat, a fowl, or 
even a man. It floats about in the evening 
close to the surface of the earth, and sometimes 
eludes the sight by slipping down a chimney. 
A ruined edifice will, however, answer its pur- 
pose, and it has been known to vanish from a 
field without any perceptible place of retixe- 
ment whatever. Not unfrequently its disap- 
pearance is followed by a loud noise like the 
report of a gun, and a rattling sound, as of fall- 
ing stones. 

Don’t imagine that the Skrat is a past insti- 
tution, with which you have nothing to do, like 
the witches and furies of the middle ages. If 
you go paddling about the Gulf of Riga, you are 
very likely to meet a Skrat now. It was only 
in the year 1846, that two fishermen, quietly 
returning home to Hapsal from the neighbour- 
ing island Nucko, saw a fiery form approaching 
them from the shore, which they rightly con- 
cluded was the Skrat. The monster filled their 
boat with fire, and brooded over them so affec- 
tionately, that they could feel the heat through 
the fur cloaks with which they covered their 
heads. Probably the Skrat expected some re- 
monstrance, for when they had remained silent 
some minutes, it rose up into the air, and went 
off ina northernly direction ; but not before it 
had well singed their cloaks. 

In the year 1847, the Skrat showed that it 
had clear notions of right and wrong, and could 
assume, on occasion, the character of a terrible 
avenger. ‘Two fishermen from Oesel, by far the 
largest island in the Gulf, came to the little islet 
Kumara, upon which there is only one beer- 
shop. They had brought smuggled goods from 
Finland, and in the plenitude of their innocence 





had got terribly ahead of the blue. Once they 


—for smuggling is no crime, according to Eibo 
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notions —confided them to the landlord of the 
mean hostelry. Breaking his faith, the wretch 
sold the goods, and afterwards assured the fisher- 
men that, in consequence of an unexpected 
approach of the revenuc-officers, he had been 
compelled to fling the deposit into the sea. 
The truth was, however, revealed in some 
manner to the worthy smugglers, and, inspired 
with prophetic power, they said to the land- 
ae. in unison, “ Thou hast committed thy last 

e eg 

Ali this occurred in the autumn. About 
Christmas-time, the wicked islander was enjoy- 
ing himself on the continent, with a party of 
friends, when he was suddenly struck with pa- 
talysis, and exclaiming “ That was the Skrat!” 
died on the spot. The body was decently put into 
a coffin, but on the following morning the coffin 
was found shivered to fragments, and the 
body, lacking the nose, lay’ upon the ground. 
Another coflin was provided, which was more 
gently opened than the first, and the body 
was taken away altogether—of course by the 
Skrat. The friends of the deceased could not 
do much under these peculiarly distressing cir- 
cumstances, but still they did their best. They 
carried the empty coffin to be buried with all 
solemnity. 

It is with real pleasure we record the whole- 
some check put by an honest Eibo man upon a 
prosaic investigator, who had ventured to doubt 
the truth of this very awful and very moral tale. 
The Eibo man had told his story to the investi- 
gator just as we have given it, but the latter, 
instead of receiving it in good faith, proceeded 
to the church where the funeral had been held, 
and looked over the registry. From this he 
learned that the wicked landlord had died a 
natural death on the 1st of November, 1847, 
after an illness that had lasted six months, and 
that he had been buried on the 5th of the same 
month, without anything remarkable having 
been noticed by the pastor. Proud of his dis- 
covery, the investigator hastened back to the 
Eibo man, and detailed the information he 
had gathered. But the Eibo man was not 
daunted. ‘“ How should the pastor know what 
was inside the coffin?” This was his ques- 
tion; and the story of the Skrat remained tri- 
umphant. 

To those who are lucky enough to secure the 
services of a Skrat, it will bring money, vege- 
tables, hams, corn, linen, and even milk; but 
we grieve to relate that it only obtains these 
arlicles by stealing them from less favoured 
mortals. A farmer’s wife in the island of Dago, 
finding that her cow yielded less than the proper 
supply of milk, watched one fine night, and per- 
ceived that the cause of deficiency was a little 
child, who sank into the earth as soon as she 
approached. It is not always that the Skrat 
gets so quickly out of the way. An old parish 


clerk of Nucko, returning home from the beer- 
shop, met a great hulking fellow who carried on 
his shoulder two gloves filled with corn, and 
quizzed him for the lightness of his burden. 
“ Psha!” answered the chur], “I would not be 








called Skrat if T could not carry more than 
this.’ With these words he flung down the 
gloves, which instantly swelled into two huge 
sacks, and thrashed the clerk within an inch of 
his life. Had not the pastor’s dog set up a || 
louder bark than usual, and frightened the 
Skrat away, even that inch might have been 
consumed. A few crosses marked on a door- 
way, or a few straws laid crosswise on the 
threshold, are found efficient against the depre- 
dations of the Skrat. 

This serviceable friend will not only steal for 
its master but will jealously guard his property. 1 
In fact, its zeal borders on cruelty. A man at 
Hapsal had a Skrat on his premises, which 
burned off the hair of two light-fingered ladies 
who came to rob the house, and frightened them 
not only out of the domicile but out of their 
wits. A woman in the same town had a port- 
able Skrat, no bigger than a flea, which she 
carried about in a box, and which, when she let 
it out, made the whole room glow as if with fire. 
This good woman was once robbed by a neigh- 
bour of a sum of money; but the thief, makin 
away with his spoil, heard such a noise behind 
him that he lost his presence of mind, and bolted 
into a hole in the ice, where he miserably 
perished. 

For performing the most arduous duties the 
Skrat only requires his board, his favourite dain- 
ties being bread-and-butter and two or three sorts 
of porridge, which are set apart for him in a 
special vessel. Sometimes this provision is the 
subject of an express contract, and woe to the 
man who does not faithfully comply with its 
terms. A peasant of Kirtil, in Dago, who, 
during harvest-time, forgot to give his Skrat the 
stipulated bread-and-butter, and consequently. 
found all his straws thrown into disorder, 
might think himself a very lucky fellow, for 
at Nyby, a place on the continent, where an 
ill-conditioned boy eat up the Skrat’s food 
and soiled the vessel that held it, the house 
was reduced to ashes. This awful event took 
place no further back than the Christmas of 1846. 

This burning faculty seems to distinguish the |, 
Skrat from the Scotch Brownie, with which it || 
has much in common, and renders it particularly | 
terrible. At Kemis, in the island of Dago, a || 
man saw a Skrat flying through the air hike a || 
great burning cat. He tore open the front of || 
his shirt, and, bending down, peeped at the || 
animal between his legs. The Skrat at once 
vanished into a house, from which a small flame 
was seen to issue. In three days the house was 
entirely consumed, and during the time of the 
conflagration the Skrat was often seen running 
in and out ofthe house in the shape of a singed 
cat. We suspect that the grotesque attitude 
of the man meant malice; that he had a grudge 
against the owner of the house into which he 
charmed the Skrat by virtue of the ridiculous 
posture. 

As Skrats can make themselves useful on oc- 
casion, we need not be surprised that Skrat- 
eatching is a regular occupation. 


An old b.ind 
beggar-woman seems to have had a singular talent | 
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in this line. Meeting with a Skrat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trewe (a place in the northern part 
of Esthonia), upon a certain midsummer-day, she 
at once detected it as it was running across the 
road in the shape of a black cat, charmed it 
with magical words, caught it, and bore it in 
triumph to a bonfire which had been kindled in 
honour of the day. Here it was singed a litile 
by the boys, but the peasant to whom it be- 
longed came up to the spot, and successfully 
implored that it might be restored to him. So 
clever and lucky was the old woman, that on the 
very same evening she caught two more Skrats, 
with precisely the same result. Her singular 
talent was not overlooked. A man who had been 
exceedingly annoyed by the depredations of his 
neighbour’s Skrat, invited her aid, whereupon 
she lured the Skrat into his room, and he had 
the pleasure of giving it a good thrashing. 

Some do not care to catch the Skrat itself, 
but endeavour to make it give up the treasure it 
carries. Old Pastor Forsmann, of Roicks, in 
Dago, was a perfect master at this kind of sport, 
and he had a fine opportunity for showing his 

roficiency when, sitting with a party of visitors, 

e saw a Skrat at no great distance from his 
home. “ We will see what that fellow is carry- 
ing,” quoth the worthy pastor; and, telling his 
friends to keep quiet, slipped out of the house, 
and compelled the dragon to drop his load, but 
soon ran in again, for the Skrat, in compliance 
with the imperative demand, had dropped two 
large sacks, one of rye, the other of barley, 
which, if they had lighted on the pastor’s head, 
would have stopped his conjuring for ever. The 
spoil was put to pious uses, being bestowed on 
a poor widow in the neighbourhood. Pastor 
Forsmann’s method of dealing with Skrats was 
a secret, which he would never reveal even to 
his most intimate friends. 

The Skrat: does not seem to have been a na- 
tural product in all the places inhabited by the 
Eibo folk. The large island of Oesel, which has 
now lost its Hibo population, and the small 
island of Kemis, were the best places for catch- 
ing them, and, once caught, they could be carried 
anywhere. These same islands had, from the 
earliest times, been the noted abodes of magi- 
cians. Once three country fellows went to 
Oesel for the express purpose of consulting an 
old wizard as to the best method of catching a 
Skrat. He asked them to come into his room 
and take a nap; but only two of them complied 
with the latter request, for the third kept awake, 
and, making the best use of his ears, heard the 
old gentleman slip out of the door, say—some- 
thing, and whistle. In came the Skrat, which, 
setiling on the foreheads of the two sleepers, 
sucked their blood, and left a little blue mark 
as a memorial of the operation. All, however, 
were awake on the following morning, and the 
old conjuror, asking from each of his guests a 
two-copeck piece, threw the three coins into the 
fire. Those of the sleepers were consumed, but 
the one belonging to the wakeful man remained 
uninjured. When they all took their departure, 
the magician told, not the wakeful man, but the 


other two, that the Skrat would provide them 
both with a handsome income for life. From 
this we may infer that the Skrat does not ap- 
prove of impertinent. curiosity. 

Strange as it may appear, the Skrat is not 
only to be caught, Lut may actually be manu- 
factured. A tin pipe, stuffed with tow and 
pitch, a fragment of a pair of scales, part of a 
plough, a bit of a harrow, a few rags, and two 
or three other articles, which the vulgar would 
include in the category of rubbish, have been 
found, when well mixed up together, to make a 
very good Skrat. Some, however, prefer a 
worn-out broom, to which they attach a pair of 
wooden feet and a long tail of rag, twisting a 
red thread round the stick, clapping on an old 
pot for a head, adding a piece of glass for a 
nose, and making the arms out of a reel, which 
has been used by a demon, at least a hundred 
years old. On three successive Thursdays this 
figure must be set up with many ceremonies in 
the middle of a cross-way, and on the third the 
manufacturer cuts his finger, and letting his 
blood spirt upon the figure, utters the awful 
words, “Fiend, take my soul, and give me 
wealth in return!” The compound of inanimate 
rubbish is then endowed with life—becomes a 
veritable Skrat, which must instantly be pro- 
vided with an old lazy horse. The manufacturer 
has procured for himself as swift a horse as he 
can find, and gallops off as quickly as he can, 
for if the Skrat once gets ahead of him, a broken 
neck will be the result. If all goes right, the 
Skrat trots obediently after its master, and, when 
both reach the house, is welcomed with a mess 
of porridge. 

Having caught, purchased, or made, your 
Skrat, there is some difficulty in getting rid of 
it. If you hold it by purchase, you must sell it 
for less than you gave, or it will certainly come 
back to you: in this intrusive fidelity strangely 
resembling the Bottle-Imp. Or, it may be torn 
to little bits and flung into the water just when 
the ice is loosened by the early spring. Or, 
the manufactured Skrat may be carried to the 
cross-road where it first became an animate being, 
and may be driven from the face of the earth by 
force of prayer. If, taking none of these pre- 
cautionary measures, you liappen to die witha 
Skrat in your possession: 

All things considered, it is better to have no- 
thing to do with a Skrat. 








TWILIGHT DOZING. 


You sang the olden songs, and, sadly dreaming, 
I lay and listened, while you thought I slept ; 
And if the tears were from my eyelids streaming, 
You saw them not—and so I freely wept. 


Round us the silent shadowy night was stealing, 
You were a voice alone within the dark, 

And from Life’s hardened crust a tender feeling 
Broke like a blossom through the rugged bark. 


You were again a young and blushing maiden, 
Who leaned upon my breast and breathed of love; 
And I, no more with disappointments laden, 





Seemed as of yore beside you in the grove. 
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The sky above us was serenely tender, 
The moon shone softly gleaming through the trees, 
Clasped heart to heart in Love’s complete surrender, 
Life seemed an island in enchanted seas. 


Dim longings, vague desires, like breaths from 
heaven, 
Thrilled all our being with a strange unrest, 
And all the finest strings that God hath given, 
Trembled to voiceless music in the breast. 


Your hand’s electric fire again ran through me; 
I breathed the hyacinth odour of your hair ; 
Your soul in long sweet kisses clung unto me, 
*Till Love’s full rapture we could scarcely bear. 


Your voice had ceased, yet still around me fluttered 
The visions that your songs had raised in me ; 
When, “ Mr. Jones!” cried Jeames ; “‘ Curse Jones !” 
I muttered ; 
And you, “Bring in the lights!—'tis time for 
tea!” 


I was again an old hard-hearted sinner, 
. And you were fifty, and you wore a cap; 
Laughing, you said to Jones, “ After his dinner, 
You see the old man likes to take his nap.” 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 





Tue shabbiness of our English capital, as 
compared with Paris, Bordeaux, Frankfort, 
Milan, Geneva—almost any important town on 
the continent of Europe—I find very striking 
after an absence of any duration in foreign parts. 
London is shabby in contrast with Edinburgh, 
with Aberdeen, with Exeter, with Liverpool, 
with a bright little town like Bury St. Edmunds, 
London is shabby in contrast with New York, 
with Boston, with Philadelphia. In detail, one 
would say it can rarely fail to be a disappointing 
piece of shabbiness, to a stranger from any of 
those places. There is nothing shabbier than 
Drury-lane, in Rome itself. The meanness of 
Regent-street, set against the great line of 
Boulevarts in Paris, is as striking as the abortive 
ugliness of Trafalgar-square, set against the 

lant beauty of the Place de la Concorde. 

ondon is shabby by daylight, and shabbier by 

slight. No Englishman knows what gaslight 
1s, until he sees the Rue de Rivoli and the Palais 
Royal after dark. 

Phe mass of London people are shabby. 
The absence of distinciive dress has, no doubt, 
something to do with it. ‘The porters of the 
Vintners’ Company, the draymen, and the 
butchers, are about tie ouly people who wear 
distinctive dresses; and even these do not wear 
them on holidays. We have nothing which for 
cheapness, cleanliness, convenience, or pictu- 
resqueness, can compare with the belted tong 
As to our women ;—next Easter or Whitsuntide, 
look at the bonnets at the British Museum or 
the National Gallery, and think of the pretty 
white French cap, the Spanish mautilla, or the 
Genoese mezzcro, 

Probably there are not more second-hand 


the mass of the London population have a second- 
hand look which is not to be detected on the 
mass of the Parisian population. 1 think this is 
mainly because a Parisian workman does not in 
the least trouble himself about what is worn by 
a Parisian idler, but dresses in the way of his 
own class, and for his own comfort. In London, 
on the contrary, the fashions descend; and you 
never fully know how inconvenient or ridiculous 
a fashion is, until you see it in its last descent. 
It was but the other day, on a race-course, 
that I observed four people in a barouche de- 
riving great entertainment from the contempla- 
tion of four people on foot. ‘The four people on 
foot were two young men and two ;oung wo- 
men; the four people in the barouche were two 
young men and two young women. The four 
young women were dressed in exactly the same 
style; the four young men were dressed in 
exactly the same style. Yet the two couples on 
wheels were as much amused by the two couples 
on foot, as if they were quite unconscious of 
having themselves set those fashions, or of being 
at that very moment engaged in the display of 
them. 

Is it only in the matter of clothes that fashion 
descends here in London—and consequently in 
England—and thence shabbiness arises? Let 
us think a little, and be just. The “ Black 
Country” round about Birmingham, is a very 
black country ; but is it quite as black as it has 
been lately painted? An appalling accident 
happened at the People’s Park near Birming- 
ham, this last July, when it was crowded with 
people from the Black Country—an appalling 
accident consequent on a shamefully dangerous 
exhibition. Did the shamefully dangerous exhi- 
bition originate in the moral blackness of the 
Black Country, and in the Black People’s pe- 
culiar love of the excitement attendant on 
great personal hazard, which they looked on at, 
but in which they did not participate? Liglit 
is much wanted in the Black Country. O we are 
all agreed on that. But, we must not quite 
forget the crowds of gentlefolks who set the 
shamefully dangerous fashion, either. We must 
not quite forget the enterprising Directors of 
an Institution vaunting mighty educational pre- 
tences, who made the low sensation as strong 
as they possibly could make it, by hanging the 
Blond rope as high as they possibly could 
hang it. All this must not be eclipsed in the black- 
ness of the Black Country. ‘The reserved seats 
high up by the rope, the cleared space below it, 
so that no one should be mic On but the per- 
former, the pretence of slipping and falling off, 
the baskets for the feet and the sack for the 
head, the photographs everywhere, and the vir- 
tuous indignation nowhere—all this must not be 
wholly swallowed up in the blackness of the jet- 
black country. 

Whatsoever fashion is set in England, is cer- 
tain to descend. This is the text for a perpetual 
sermon on care in setting fashions. When you 
find a fashion low down, look back for the time 
(it will never be far off) when it was the fashion 





clothes sold in London than in Paris, and yet 


high up. ‘Lhis is the text for a perpetual ser- 
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mon on social justice. From imitations of 
Ethiopian Serenaders, to imitations of Prince’s 
coats and waistcoats, you will dind the original 
model in St. James’s Parish. When the Sere- 
naders become tiresome, trace them beyond the 
Black Country ; when the coats and waistcoats 
become insupportable, refer them to their source 
in the Upper Toady Regions. 

Gentlemen’s clubs were once maintained for 
purposes of savage party warfare ; working 
men’s clubs of the same day assumed the same 
character. Gentlemen’s clubs became places 
of quiet inoffensive recreation; working men’s 
clubs began to follow suit. If working men 
have seemed rather slow to appreciate advan- 
tages of combination which have saved the 
pockets of gentlemen, and enhanced their com- 
forts, it is because working men could scarcely, 
for want of capital, originate such combina- 
tions without help; and because help has not 
been separable from that great impertinence, 
Patronage. The instinctive revolt of his spirit 
against patronage, is a quality much to be re- 
spected in the English working man. It is the 
base of the base of his best qualities. Nor is 
it surprising that he should be unduly suspicious 
of patronage, and sometimes resentful of it even 
where it is not, seeing what a flood of washy 
talk has been let loose on his devoted head, or 
with what complacent condescension the same 
devoted head has been smoothed and patted. 
It is a proof to me of his self-control that he 
never strikes out pugilistically, right and left, 
when addressed as one of “ My friends,” or 
** My assembled friends”; that he does not be- 
come inappeasable, and run amuck like a Malay, 
whenever he sees a biped in broadcloth getting 
on a platform to talk to him; that any pretence 
of improving his mind, does not instantly drive 
him out of his mind, and cause him to toss his 
obliging patron like a mad bull. 

For, how often have I heard the unfortunate 
working man lectured, as if he were a little 
charity-child, humid as to his nasal development, 
strictly literal as to his Catechism, and called by 
Providence to walk all his days ina station in life 
represented on festive occasions bya mug of warm 
milk-and-water and a bun! What popguns of 
jokes have these ears tingled to hear let off at 

im, what asinine sentiments, what impotent 
conclusions, what spelling-book moralities, what 
adaptations of the orator’s insufferable tedi- 
ousness to the assumed level of his understand- 
ing! If his sledge-hammers, his spades and 
pickaxes, his saws and chisels, his paint-pots 
and brushes, his forges furnaces and engines, 
the horses that he drove at his work, and the 
machines that drove him at his work, were all 
toys in one little paper box, and he the baby 
who played with them, he could not have been 
discoursed to, more impertinently and absurdly 
than I have heard him discoursed to, times in- 
numerable. Consequently, not being a fool or 
a fawner, he has come to acknowledge his 
patronage by virtually saying: “ Let me alone. 
If you understand me no better than ¢hat, sir 
and madam, let me alone. You mean very well, 











I dare say, but I don’t like it, and I won’t come 
here again to have any more of it.” 

Whatever is done for the comfort and ad- 
vancement of the working man must be so far 
done by himself as that it is maintained by him- 
self. And there must be in it no touch of 
condescension, no shadow of patronage. In 
the great working districts, this truth is studied 
and understood. When the American civil 
war rendered it necessary, first in Glasgow, 
and afterwards in Manchester, that the working 
people should be shown how to avail themselves 
of the advantages derivable from system, and 
from the combination of numbers, in the pur- 
chase and the cooking of their food, this truth 
was above all things borne in mind. The quick 
consequence was, that suspicion and reluctance 
were vanquished, and that the effort resulted in 
an astonishing and a complete success. 

Such thoughts passed through my mind on 
a July morning of this summer, as I walked 
towards Commercial-street (not Uncommercial- 
street), Whitechapel. The Glasgow and Man- 
chester system had been lately set a-going there, 
by certain gentlemen who felt an interest in its 
diffusion, and I had been attracted by the 
following hand-bill, printed on rose-coloured 
paper : 

SELF-SUPPORTING 


COOKING DEPOT 
FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 
Commercial-street, Whitechapel, 
Where Accommodation is provided for Dining com- 
fortably 300 Persons at a time. 
Open from 7 A.M. till 7 P.o. 


PRICES. 
All Articles of the Besr Quauiry. 
Cup of Tea or Coffee ... ..» One Penny 
Bread and Butter... ... --- One Penny 
Bread and Cheese > eee ...» One Penny 
Slice of Bread One halfpenny or One Penny 
Boiled Egg... mn eee ... One Penny 
Ginger Beer... ose ane ..-» One Penny 
The above Articles always ready. 
Besides the above may be had, from 12 to 3 o'clock, 
Bowl of Scotch Broth ... eee . One Penny 
Bowl of Soup ... eee eee +» Oue Penny 
Plate of Potatoes eee eee - One Penny 
Plate of Minced Beef ... ove . Twopence 
Plate of Cold Beef ° . Twopence 
Plate of Cold Ham ese «.. Twopence 
Plate of Plum Pudding, or Rice +» One Penny 
As the Economy of Cooking depends greatly upon 
the simplicity of the arrangements with which a 
great number of persons can be served at one time, 
the Upper Room of this Establishment will be espe. 
cially set apart for a 
Pustic DINNER every Dar 
From 12 till 3 o'clock. 
Consisting of the following Dishes : 
Bowl of Broth, or Soup, 
Plate of Cold Beef or Ham, 
Plate of Potatoes, 
Plum Pudding, or Rice, 
FIXED CHARGE 434. 
THE DAILY PAPERS PROVIDED. 
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N.B.—This Establishment is conducted on the 
strictest business principles, with the full intention 
of making it self-supporting, so that every one 
may frequent it with a feeling of perfect indepen- 
dence. 

The assistance of all frequenting the Depdt is 
confidently expected in checking anything iuter- 
fering with the comfort, quiet, and regularity of the 
establishment. 

Please do not destroy this Hand Bill, but hand it to 
some other person whom it may interest. 


This Self-Supporting Cooking Depédt (not a 
oe ak name, and one would rather give it 
an English one) had hired a newly-built ware- 
house that it found to let ; therefore it was not 
established in premises specially designed for 
the purpose. But, at a small cost they were 
exceedingly well adapted to the purpose : being 
light, well ventilated, clean, and cheerful. They 
consisted of three large rooms. ‘That on the 
basement story was the kitchen; that on the 
ground floor was the general dining-room ; that 
on the floor above, was the Upper Room referred 
to in the hand-bill, where the Public Dinner at 
fourpence-halfpenny a head was provided every 
day. The cooking was done, with much economy 
of space and fuel, by American cooking-stoves, 
and by young women not previously brought up 
as cooks; the walls and a of the two dining 
rooms were agreeably brightened with orna- 
mental colours; the tables were capable of 
accommodating six or eight persons each; the 
attendants were young women, becomingly 
and neatly dressed, and dressed alike. I think 
the whole staff was female, with the exception 
of the steward or manager. 

My first inquiries were directed to the wages 
of this staff; because, if any establishment claim- 
ing to be self-supporting, live upon the spolia- 
tion of anybody or anything, or eke out a 
feeble existence by poor mouths and beggarly 
resources (as too many so-called Mechanics’ 
Institutions do), I make bold to express my 
Uncommercial opinion that it has no business 
to live, and had better die. It was made clear 
to me by the account-books, that every person 
employed was properly paid. My next inquiries 
were directed to the quality of the provisions 
—— and to the terms on which they were 

ought. It was made equally clear to me that 
the quality was the very best, and that all 
bills were paid weekly. My next inquiries 
were directed to the balance-sheet for the last 
two weeks—only the third and fourth of the 
establishment’s career. It was made equally 
clear to me, that after everything bought was 
paid for, and after each week was charged 
with its full share of wages, rent and taxes, 
depreciation of plant in use, and interest on 
capital at the rate of four per cent per annum, 
the last week had yielded a profit of (in 
round numbers) one pound ten; and the pre- 
vious week a profit of six pounds ten. By this 
time I felt that I had a healthy appetite for the 
diners. 

It had just struck twelve, and a quick suc- 
cession of faces had already begun to appear at 





a little window in the wall of the partitioned 
space where I sat looking over the books. 
Within this litjle window, like a pay-box at a 
theatre, a neat and brisk young woman presided 
to take money and issue tickets. Every one 
coming in must take a ticket. Either the four- 
pence-halfpenny ticket for the upper room (the 
most popular ticket, I think), or a penny ticket 
for a bowl of soup, or as many penny tickets as 
he or she chose to buy. For three penny tickets 
one had quite a wide range of choice. A plate 
of cold beefand potatoes; ora plate of cold ham 
and potatoes; or a plate of hot minced beef and 
potatoes; or a bowl of soup, bread and cheese, 
and a plate of plum-pudding. Touching what 
they should have, some customers on taking 
their seats fell into a reverie—became mildly dis- 
tracted—postponed decision, and said in bewilder- 
ment, they would think of it. One old man I 
noticed when I sat among the tables in the lower 
room, who was startled by the bill of fare, and 
sat contemplating it as if it were something of 
a ghostly nature. The decision of the boys was 
as rapid as their execution, and always included 
pudding. 

‘There were several women among the diners, 
and several clerks and shopmen. There were 
carpenters and painters from neighbouring build- 
ings under repair, and there were nautical men, 
and there were, as one diner observed to me, 
“some of most sorts.” Some were solitary, 
some came two together, some dined in parties 
of three or four, or six. ‘The latter talked 
together, but assuredly no one was louder than 
at my club in Pall-Mall. One young fellow 
whistled in rather a shrill manner while he 
waited for his dinner, but I was gratified to 
observe that he did so in evident defiance of my 
Uncommercial individuality. Quite agreeing 
with him, on consideration, that I had no 
business to be there, unless I dined like the 
rest, I “went in,” as the phrase is, for four- 
pence-halfpenny. 

The room of the fourpence-halfpenny ban- 
quet had, like the lower room, a counter in 
it, on which were ranged a great number of cold 
portions ready for distribution. Behind this 
counter, the fragrant soup was steaming in dee 
cans, and the best-cooked of potatoes were fishe 
out of similiar receptacles. Nothing to eat was 
touched with the hand. Every waitress had 
her own tables to attend to. As soon as she 
saw a new customer seat himself at one of her 
tables, she took from the counter all his dinner 
—his soup, potatoes, meat, and pudding—piled 
it up dexterously in her two hands, set it before 
him, and took his ticket. This serving of the 
whole dinner at once, had been found greatly to 
simplify the business of attendance, and was 
also popular with the customers: who were 
thus enabled to vary the meal by varying the 
routine of dishes: beginning with soup to-day, 
putting soup in the middle to-morrew, — 
soup at the end the day after to-morrow, an 
ringing similar changes on meat and pud- 
ding. ‘The rapidity with which every new comer 
got served, was remarkable; and the dexterity 
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with which the waitresses (quite new to the 
art a month before) discharged their duty, was 
as agreeable to see, as the neat smartness with 
which they wore their dress and had dressed 
their hair. 

If I seldom saw better waiting, so I certainly 
never ate better meat, potatoes, or pudding. 
And the soup was an honest and stout soup, 
with rice and barley in it, and “little matters 
for the teeth to touch,” as had been ob- 
served to me by my friend below stairs already 
quoted. The dinner-service, too, was neither 
conspicuously hideous for High Art nor for 
Low Art, but was of a pleasant and pure appear- 
ance. Concerning the viands and their cookery, 
one last remark. I dined at my club in Pall- 
Mall aforesaid, a few days afterwards, for ex- 
actly twelve times the money, and not half as 
well. 

The company thickened after one o’clock 
struck, and changed pretty quickly. Although 
experience of the place had been so recently 
attainable, and ct cant there was still con- 
siderable curiosity out in the street and about 
the entrance, the general tone was as good as 
could be, and the customers fell easily into the 
ways of the place. It was clear to me, how- 
ever, that they were there to have what they 
paid for, and to be on an independent footing. 

o the best of my judgment, they might be 
patronised out of the building in a month. With 
judicious visiting, and by dint of being ques- 
tioned, read to, and talked at, they might even be 
got rid of (for the next quarter of a century) in 
half the time. 

This disinterested and wise movement is 
fraught with so many wholesome changes in the 
lives of the working people, and with so much 
good in the way of overcoming that suspicion 
which our own unconscious impertinence has 
engendered, that it is scarcely gracious to criti- 
cise details as yet; the rather, because it is 
indisputable that the managers of the White- 
chapel establishment most thoroughly feel that 
they are upon their honour with the customers, 
as to the minutest points of administration. 
But, although the American stoves cannot roast, 
they can surely boil one kind of meat as well 
as another, and need not always circumscribe 
their boiling talents within the limits of ham 
and beef. The most enthusiastic admirer of 
those substantials, would probably not object 
to occasional inconstancy in respect of pork 
and mutton: or, especially in cold weather, to 
a little innocent trifling with Irish stews, meat 
pies, and toads in holes. Another drawback 
on the Whitechapel establishment, is the absence 
of beer. Regarded merely as a question of 
policy, it is very impolitic, as having a tendency 
to send the working men to the public-house, 
where gin is reported to be sold. But, there is 
a much higher ground on which this absence of 
beer is objectionable. It expresses distrust of 
the working man. It is a fragment of that 
old mantle of patronage in which so many es- 
timable Thugs, so darkly wandering up and down 
the moral world, are sworn to muffle him. Good 





beer is a good thing for him, he says, and he likes 
it; the Depét ca give it him good, and he 
now gets it bad. Why does the Depdt not give 
it him good? Because he would get drunk. 
Why does the Depét not let him have a pint 
with his dinner, which would not make him 
drunk ? Because he might have had another pint, 
or another two pints, before he came. Now, this 
distrust is an affront, is exceedingly inconsistent 
with the confidence the managers express in 
their hand-bills, and is a timid stopping-short 
upon the straight highway. It is unjust and 
unreasonable, also. It is unjust, because if 
punishes the sober man for the vice of the 
drunken man. It is unreasonable, because any 
one at all experienced in such things knows that 
the drunken workman does not get drunk where 
he goes to eat and drink, but where he goes to 
drink — expressly to drink. To suppose that 
the working man cannot state this question to 
himself quite as plainly as I state it here, is 
to suppose that he is a baby, and is again to 
tell him in the old wearisome condescending 
patronising way that he must be goody-poody, 
and do as he is toldy-poldy, and not be a manny- 
panuy or a voter-poter, but fold his handy-pandys, 
and be a childy-pildy. 

I found, from the accounts of the White- 
chapel Self-Supporting Cooking Depdt, that 
every article sold in it, even at the prices I 
have quoted, yields a certain small profit! Indi- 
vidual speculators are of course already in the 
field, and are of course already appropriating 
the name. The classes for whose benefit the 
real depéts are designed, will distinguish be- 
tween the two kinds of enterprise. 





TYBURNIA OF OLD. 


On a certain Sunday, September, 1750, about 
eleven o’clock at night, a man of fashion, sitting 
in his own dining-room, No. 5, Arlington-street, 
London, was alarmed by a loud ery of “ Stop 
thief!” A highwayman had just stopped a post- 
chaise in Piccadilly, not fifty yards off, and, 
being pursued, had ridden over and almost 
killed a watchman. 

About the same date, or a little earlier, a 
London antiquarian describes Oxford-street as 
“a deep, hollow road, full of sloughs, with 
here and there a ragged house, the lurking- 
place of cut-throats; insomuch,” says he, “ that 
I never was taken that way by night in my 
hackney-coach to a worthy uncle’s, who gave 
me lodgings in his house in George-street, but 
I went in dread the whole way.” In 1710, the 
Duke of Newcastle had bought Tyburn-road, 
as it was then called, and named it after his son- 
in-law, Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford. About 
1718 it was probably first publicly known b 
its present name. Before the suburban roa 
were well lit and well watched, highway rob- 
beries were perpetual. The Old Bailey Session 
Papers abound in instances. Let us select a 
few, to explain the character of the crimes, 
and the way in which the robberies were 
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effected; it may induce our readers to appreciate 
more highly their present security, and the im- 
provement in the police system. 

On Sunday, the 25th of September, 1726, 
the Bicester waggon was stopped, about mid- 
night, near Kaling. The eh arden wore a 
red rug coat and a laced hat, rode a grey 
horse, and carried a screw-barrel pistol in his 
haud. He rode past the waggon several times, 
and at last stopped the deputy waggoner, who 
was riding the head waggoner’s horse while the 


head waggoner turned in to sleep. The rogue | 1730 


threatened to shoot him through the head, lent 
him his own knife to cut the waggon ropes, 
and ordering the passengers to get down, un- 
loaded several hampers and searched for money. 
Eventually he found a small brown-paper 
poe. containing fifteen moidores and two 
undred and fifty guineas, which were wrapped 
with an old fan in a linen bag and an old 
gown. Before riding off, the prisoner told the 
waggon people that it was no use resisting him, 
as the road was beset with highwaymen, and 
thundered and swore at the women and chil- 
dren. 

On the next Tuesday the deputy waggoner 
arrested the highwayman at the Black Boy and 
Unicorn, at West Wickham. A pistol was 
found on him, with 7/. in money, some bank 
bills, and a receipt. Under the armpit of his 
coat was found 276/. in bills and notes, sewn in 
the lining. He tried to prove an alibi but 
failed, eventually confessed his crime, and was 
hung at Tyburn. 

The prisoner had been a bricklayer and 
doctor of smoky chimneys at Wendover, in 
Buckinghamshire, and got 500/. by his wife. 
He pleaded that he had never been a robber, 
and had lived in as good a character as any man 
in his neighbourhood, and that he had only been 
led into this robbery by the inducements of the 
waggoner. 

A little further on, in the Old Bailey Session 
Papers, we find the highwaymen venturing 
deeper into London. On Monday night, De- 
cember 1, 1730, Dr. Mead, the fashionable phy- 
sician of Dr. Johnson’s time, who married a 
blacksmith’s daughter in Fetter-lane, and had 
been a friend of Pope, Newton, and Bentley, 
was stopped by a highwayman in Holborn, near 
Furnival’s Inn. The man presented a pistol at 
the coachman, ordered him to stop, demanded 
the doctor’s watch and money, and told the 
footman he was a dead man if he dared to jump 
down. The servant did, however, jump down, 
and cried, “Stop thief!” A shopman pursuing 
the highwayman, the latter flashed a pistol at 
him, but was eventually ran down in Leather- 
lane, taken to the Black Bull Inn in Holborn, 
and searched. Powder and shot were found 
in his pockets. He told the men searching 
him that they could not hang him: for that, 
but that he wished he had done murder, 
for he had rather be hanged than not. He 
was tried at the Old Bailey, and fined forty 
marks, 

The April following, this same highwayman 


(James Dalton) was indicted for robbing a linen 
pedlar in the fields between Tottenham-court 
and Bloomsbury. Dalton had been drinking 
with this man at the Adam and Eve public-house 
at Pancras, and, it being night and the way 
lonely, he bought a link to light himself and the 
prisoner home. At the end of the second field 
Dalton pulled out a pistol, swore at the pedlar, 
knocked. him down, threatened to shoot him 
through the head, and robbed him. He was 
found guilty, and hung at Tyburn, May the 12th, 
The life of this man presents a curious pic- 
ture of the unsettled state of the metropolis 
one hundred and thirty years ago. Dalton’s 
father was a Dublin tailor, who enlisted and 
went to Flanders, came home, turned card- 
sharper, and was hung. Dalton’s mother was 
transported for thieving. The boy turned shop- 
lifter at eleven years old, and (as soon as he grew 
stronger) became a footpad in St. Giles’s. ‘Trans- 
ported for a robbery in the Islington-road, he 
— a mutiny at sea, and escaped. Returning 
iome, he was seized for a robbery at Bristol, and 
transported to Virginia; he escaped, and took 
to stealing slaves. 

On returning to London, this thief confessed 
that in three months he and another man had 
picked no less than five hundred pockets. He 
was the first robber who ventured on stopping 
coaches in Loudon streets. His first crimes of 
this kind were in Castle-yard, Holborn, Hatton- 
garden, and St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

There is no great variety in these highway 
robberies, but the evidence in them generally 
contains some curious traits of manners, or 
some interesting bits of topography. It is 
easy, from the perusal of a volume or so of the 
Old Bailey Session Papers, circa 1720—60, to 
get a general idea of the habits of highway- 
men, and of their modes of attack and of 
escape. Let us cull from the trials of 1730 a 
case interesting for its trait of highwayman cha- 
racter. e 
On the 24th of December, 1730, a high- 
wayman in a red rug coat stopped a coach, 
containing two ladies, a maid-servant, and a 
child, at Battle-bridge. The thief, to disguise 
his voice, put the cape of his coat into his 
mouth ; he was very civil, and as soon as he got 
the money rode off. The husband of one of the 
ladies instantly came up and pursued the high- 
wayman, and he was taken, but not until the day 
after, at a tavern in Cripplegate. He had got 
a dagger and pistol, and threatened to shoot 
the shoemaker who took him; but the shoe- 
maker jumped in on him, and secured him. 
The prisoner tried to prove an alibi, but in 
vain, and was hung at Tyburn, February 20, 
1739. 

The biography of this thief helps to show 
from what rank of life these men sprung. John 
Everett had been apprenticed to a salesman, but 
before’ his time was expired he ran away and 
enlisted in Flanders, where he became sergeant 
in General How’s regiment of foot. On his 





return he purchased his discharge, and became 
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an officer at Whitechapel Court, where he got 
into debt and difficulty from being too lenient 
to poor persons he arrested. He then be- 
came acquainted with several gangs of thieves, 
who persuaded him to rob on the highway. 
Turning king’s evidence, he was confined in 
the Fleet for debt, and, being allowed the 
liberty of the rules, opened an alehouse in 
the Old Bailey. He then turned false witness, 
and eventually was thrown into Newgute; 
on coming out, he took to the road. While 
under sentence he preserved an outward de- 
corum in chapel, but at other times flew 
into passions, and threatened to murder the 
keepers. 

There is scarcely any trial that does not con- 
tain some touch of human interest, or that 
does not at least serve to show how much 
safer London streets and suburban roads are 
now than they were a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago. For instance, in February, 
1730, Ferdinand Shrimpton and Robert Drum- 
mond were indicted for robbing Jonathan 
Collings, a carrier, in the Hampstead-road, of a 
bay gelding, and two panniers full of pork. The 
highwaymen were tracked to the Anchor Inn at 
Weybridge, there locked into their room by 
stratagem, and disarmed. They had some time 
before stopped a gentleman in the Kingsland- 
road, and shot his servant. They were found 
guilty, and hung at Tyburn, April 17, 1730. 
They owned to nine or ten robberies a night. 
Shrimpton was the son of a highwayman, who 
had been hung for murder. He himself had been 
a soldier, and died impenitent, laughing and 
jesting to the last moment. Drummond had 
been a dealer in hardwares at Sunderland, and 
had recently returned from transportation. 
His brother was also executed for highway 
robbery. 

Our next dip into the Session Papers brings 
us a highway robbery in the very centre of 
London. In October, 1730, Hugh Morris, 
Robert Johnson, and James O’Brien, stopped a 
coach near the Savoy Gate, and robbed two 
ladies of a snuff-box, and several valuable 
rings. Just as they were cutting the ladies’ 
outside pockets off, three soldiers came up, 
but, on being threatened, they went away. 
a men were hung at Tyburn, November 16, 

730. 

One of these men was the son of an appraiser 
in Drury-lane ; the two others had been sailors. 
They owned to numerous robberies of gold 
watches, silver-hilted swords, and gold-headed 
canes, in Holborn, New Bond-street, &c. A 
night or two before their arrest, they had stopped 
a gentleman in Bloomsbury-square ; he had drawn 
his sword to kill one of them, when Morris fired 
a pistol at him, and alarmed the watch ; and they 
were thus compelled to run off. They had 


also stopped gentlemen in Golden-square, Han- 
over-square, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and Hatton- 
garden. Their career, however, lasted only two 
months. 

Tn 1731, highway robberies assumed a still 
more alarming character, 


In July of that 





year, William Gates, John Armstrong, and 
Nathaniel Lampree, were indicted for stopping 
a coach near the Bull and Gate in Holborn, an 
stealing a gentleman’s hat. ‘They then went to 
St. Giles’s, and stopped another coach: Gates 
going into it with a drawn hanger, and hold- 
ing out his hat for guineas and watches. On 
the same night these men stopped a chaise at 
Hockley-in-the-Hole, and stole a gold watch, 
a silver-hilted sword, and some money. The 
prisoners were traced to a public-house near St. 
Giles’s Pound, where they showed the watches, 
} er apy about the division of the money, 

rank a good deal of “twopenny,” and then 
ordered rum punch. These men were all hung 
at Tyburn, July 26, 1731. In their confessions, 
they owned to the most audacious robberies, 
They had robbed a Roman Catholic priest at 
his own door in Hanover-street, and, being seen 
by two servant girls from a window, had 
threatened to shoot them if they did not pull 
down their blinds. 

Of course in those wild times there were per- 
ag murders accompanying such robberies, 

n July, 1731, John Davis was indicted for 
robbing William Walker, of hat, wig, and sword. 
The robbers fell upon Mr. Walker and a friend, 
near Old-street church, Islington, at ten o’clock 
at night. Mr. Walker drew his sword, made a 
owe and ran one of the highwaymen through the 

ody: upon which he fell into a ditch, dragging 
his assailant with him, and there stabbing him. 
The other man then came up, overpowered Mr, 
Walker, beat him, stripped him, and threw 
away his shoes. He also demanded his sword, 
but Mr. Walker contrived to throw it far off 
into the high grass. The prisoner was after- 
wards arrested and identified by Mr. Walker, 
who had been searching for him in all the prisons 
of London. 

Davis was hung at Tyburn, July 26, 1731. 
This Davis had been a stone-sawyer and a small- 
beer brewer, and had deserted from one of 
the king’s regiments. He owned to four years 
of incessant thieving. He had joined some 
highwaymen a year before his arrest, in robbing 
a carrier’s waggon near Marylebone. A high- 
wayman on horseback, who had first stopped 
the waggon, claimed shares, saying, “ Brethren, 
I’m very poor, pray have pity on me ;” but they 
had replied, according to Davis’s confession, 
“No, ake of the trade, there is nothing 
due to you; for such goods as these belong 
not to your way of business ;” but, as he went 
on importuning, they flung him two fowls, 
saying, “There, go and cram yourself with 
those.” 

It is useless to search further among our old 
Session Papers for crimes which are so mo- 
notonous in their character. We have, however, 
we think, selected sufficient to show the state of 
London little more than a century ago, and to 
prove that in the time of our grandfathers the 
suburban roads and streets were as dangerous 
as the roads of a medieval city. Sufficient also 
to convince the most inveterate praiser of the 





past, that, inadequate as our present police 
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system still may be, and dangerous as our re- 
turned and unreformed convicts are, times do 
improve. 





SOPHIL’S RIBBON. 

You know him? Be careful, mon cher, for 
my sake if not for your own, how you acknow- 
ledge such a dangerous acquaintance as that in 
Nevskoi, in broad day.” 

And I felt my young Russian companion 
wince and start as we walked, arm in arm, from 
the Noble Club, of which, like the other at- 
tachés of our embassy, I was of course free. 
The person whose salate I had just acknow- 
ledged was still in sight—a tall, well-dressed 
man of about thirty, with a pale keen face, bril- 
liant dark eyes, and a long moustache. 

“Know him? ‘To be sure I do,” was my re- 
ply. “In the name of all that’s mysterious, 
Galitzin, what can be the harm of knowing the 
chevalier—I think that is on his card—yes, the 
Chevalier Gliska, nephew, or cousin, or some- 
thing, to the old Prince Leczinzka, at whose 
palace I have seen you a dozen times, waltzing 
as only the Guard can waltz.” 

But the young baron, who was generally gay 
enough, would not consent to make a jest of 
this occurrence, but muttered something about 
my “ English imprudence,” and soon afterwards 
left me. It was not easy to guess the cause 
of the young Guardsman’s evident nervous- 
ness, or to comprehend what particular peril 
there could be in knowing the chevalier, respect- 
ing whom I now began to feel some natural 
curiosity. Of his antecedents I knew very little, 
but that little was in his favour. He had been 
much abroad, was reputed to be clever and well 
read, and the few words which we had ex- 
changed at any time had given me the impres- 
sion that he was agreeable. Yet Galitzin, who 
had been very kind and familiar with me ever 
since my arrival at the legation, seemed to shrink 
from even mentioning the stigma that attached 
to the chevalier. 

It was from the chancellor at our embassy, a 
quiet good-humoured old man, with a taste for 
gossip, and a memory for St. Petersburg small- 
talk dating from the peace of 715, that I heard 
the truth. 

* Gliska! Gliska!” said the old Scotchman, 
taking a pinch of snuff to refresh his recollec- 
tion ; “ yes, to be sure! the young man, Deme- 
trius Gliska, is some relation to the old Princess 
Leczinzka, and was in the imperial service. 
Your friend’s right. You had best fight shy of 
him, Mr. Acton.” 

“But why? Does he cheat at cards? Or 
has he a turn for what the doctors call homicidal 
monomania ?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” answered the chan- 
cellor; “he’s just a ‘suspect,’ and that’s the 
whole of it; he’s one of the black sheep of the 
political flock, that all the rest, and chiefly such 
gay young birkies as your friend Galitzin, are 


a Pole, and can’t be blamed for what le does in 
behalf of his down-trodden country ; but, man, 
he’s sairly frowned upon by the powers that 


On further pressing, Mr. Campbell informed 
me that the chevalier, who had once held a 
commission in the army, had been arrested on 
suspicion of a share in some conspiracy. He was 
found not guilty ; but, being unable to clear him- 
self wholly in the eyes of government, had been 
compelled to serve as a private for three years 
in the Caucasus ; had quitted Russia at the end 
of this term; and, after along exile, had lately 
been permitted to return, at the intercession of 
his powerful relatives. He was still under 
considerable suspicion, and it was more than 
rumoured that his presence in the capital 
was due to his desire to render aid in some 
widely-spread plot for the enfranchisement of 
Poland and its imperfectly Russianised depen- 
dencies. 

“If they catch him tripping, woe be to the 
lad,” said old Campbell, oracularly ; “he'll 
be lucky if he gets off with Eastern Siberia 
and airmine trapping for the rest of his days; 
more likely the mines or the -knout, if the 
ezar’s ministers happen to be specially ill hu- 
moured, or specially frightened, when the bubble 
bursts.” 

The old chancellor had seen so many abortive 
plots, painfully planned, warily nant, collapse in 
the miserable ruin of the plotters, that he had got 
to regard the Russian government as conspiracy 
proof, This was peculiarly true as regarded 
the Polish aristocracy, many of whose chief 
families were understood to reside at St. Peters- 
burg rather as hostages than as courtiers, 
though never venturing to absent themselves 
from the imperial presence-chamber on cere- 
monious occasions. Among these were the 
Leczinzkas ; the old prince and princess; their 
grandson, heir to the extensive estates in Lithu- 
ania and the government of Warsaw; and their 
granddaughter, Sophie Leczinzka. ‘The priuce 
himself was a gentle genial old man, with a 
taste for numismatics. I do not believe that 
his patriotism ever went beyond a mild senti- 
ment in favour of a free and prosperous Poland. 
The princess, who had been a famous beauty in 
her day, was kind and hospitable, but not by 
any means capable of dabbling in political in- 
trigues ; while the grandson was as yet so young, 
and so heedfully kept under the eye of a tutor 
recommended by the czar himself, that he could 
scarcely have imbibed any “revolutionary” 
ideas. Still, whoever was lord of the Leczinzka 
lands, and of the influence attached to the great 
name of that illustrious race, was esteemed 
worth watching by the authorities. 

The family had not always been so passive. 
The prince’s eldest son, a high-spirited young 
man, liad shared in the last disastrous revolt of 
the Poles, and died, in captivity, of wounds 
received in the defeat of Ostrolenka. Llis young 
widow had soon followed him to the grave, 
leaving Alexis and Sophie, the one an infant, 





feartw’ to rub shoulders with. ‘To be sure, he’s 





the other a girl eight years of age, to the care 
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of their grand-parents. And the second son, 
who had long wandered, au exile, from country 
to country, had died far from his home and 
friends. All this happened long ago, and the 
Leczinzkas, if still watched, were smiled upon 
at court. Their entertainments were among 
the most splendid at St. Petersburg, and the 
foreign residents, in especial, met with the most 
kindly reception there. 

Sophie Leezinzka was a beautiful dark-haired 
girl, in the early bloom of a loveliness that gave 

romise of becoming queenly and majestic at a 
ater period; but just then she was a bright- 
eyed young creature, simple and frank of manner, 
and more like an English maiden than the languid 
Russian damsels around her. Indeed, Sophie, 
by far the cleverest of the household, was also 
the most national. It was her pride to be a 
Pole ; she loved to sing Polish songs, and to listen 
to Polish stories; and I remember her pretty 
sorrow, half sad, half petulant, when her grand- 
mother absolutely forbade her appearing at the 
empress’s masquerade in the high cap, velvet 
jacket, and gold-braided vest of the old Sarma- 
tian pattern. 

It is not surprising that I, who was most 
heartily made welcome at the Leczinzka palace, 
on the strength of some intimacy in long-past 
times between the old prince and a relation of 
my own, should have become attached, and 
deeply so, to the beautiful Polish girl, but the 
wonder should rather be that my suit received 
the sanction of Sophie’s guardians and kindred. 
For an attaché, even though tolerably well off, 
to aspire to such a match would have seemed 
idle in most cases, since even in their hour of 
captivity there is no prouder nobility than that 
of Poland, and a Leczinzka might, as I well 
knew, reasonably expect to ally herself with 
some man of rank much more brilliant than 
mine. It must, however, be remembered that 
Sophie was no heiress, since the estates were 
strictly entailed, and I was at that time under- 
stood to be the next inheritor of a considerable 
property in England. Whatever the cause, so 
the matter stood. Iwas regarded in the house- 
hold as actually betrothed to Sophie. There 
had been no formal. troth-plight ; still less had 
any time been fixed for our marriage, which, 
indeed, the princess desired to defer for a year 
or two on account of her grandchild’s youth, 
and her own reluctance to be parted from her, 
but the affair was no secret. 

And Sophie? With all my wish to relate 
calmly and fairly what occurred, I cannot, even at 
this distance of time, be certain as to what were 
her feelings. Perhaps she herself did not realise 
their nature. She certainly did not dislike me. 
She had merely looked down, with a timid blush 
and smile, when the old princess bade her look 
upon me as her future hushand. Her lips iad 
never ratified the tacit consent thus given, nor is 
this expected in a continental country, and espe- 
cially in a rank se elevated. 

Gliska, being in some way related to the 





—- and having been brought up in the 
eczinzka mansion in Poland, was often to be 





met in the family circle, where he was always 
welcome. He had been a ward of the old noble- 
man’s, having been early left an orphan, and both 
the prince and princess had a regard for him, 
which was io Bo in great measure the result 
of habit. Nothing could be more unlike than the 
bent of the ex-guardian’s mind and that of his 
former charge. The kind white-headed master of 
the house had a soft easy nature, that shrank 
from disagreeable or painful topics, and a narrow, 
though cultivated intellect. He had travelled 
much, had many foreign friends, and loved to 
recal bygone intimacies among the wits and 
statesmen of the West. His correspondence, 
his French novels, and his curious cabinet of 
rare coins and medals, filled up his leisure fully. 
The chevalier, on the other hand, was calm and 
thoughtful, rather silent, but evidently not from 
lack of thoughts. When he did speak, it was 
always in well-chosen words, and with a cer- 
tain suppressed fire and eloquence that told of 
great powers undeveloped. 

I could not exactly make out on what footing 
Gliska stood with reference to Sophie Leezinaka. 
‘hey were cousins. Sophie, as a child, had 
been used to look up to the tall playfellow so 
much older and wiser than herseli—nothing 
would have been more reasonable than that they 
should have been on the same terms as brother 
and sister. Yet Gliska seemed to me rather to 
avoid his pretty cousin than otherwise, and 
Sophie rarely mentioned his name. There were 
times when [ could not help feeling a thrill of 
jealous suspicion, as a vague idea dawned in my 
mind that this apparent indifference, on Gliska’s 
part at any rate, was mere feigning. But such 
impressions were always fugitive, and were not 
long able to disturb my peace. 

I was one night at a ball at the Gortschakoff 
palace, and happened to stand close to the open 
door of a card-room, where the whist-players, 
ignorant of my proximity, were chatting of the 
Leczinzkas and their prospects. One of them 
asked, carelessly, whether there had not once 
been some talk of a match between the chevalier 
and his beautiful cousin? Involuntarily, I lis- 
tened for the reply, which was as indifferently 
spoken as the question had been: 

“ Why, yes, there was such a plan. The old 
princess, who has a match-making turn, like 
most of your ex-beautics—your deal, general ! 
—was eager about it, long before mademoiselle 
was out of the nursery. But then came the 
coup, and the lad’s lands were confiscated, and 
himself packed off to carry a musket against 
Schamy] in the Caueasus—so there was an end 
of the matter—cut the cards, marshal, if you 
please.” 

* But the chevalier is pardoned,” observed a 
cracked female voice across the table. 

“True, madame; but poor—poor as Job; 
and not only penniless, but compromised. 
No, no, the English fellow is a better parti, 
though I should not wonder if Sophie pre- 
ferred the ‘suspect.’ Women are problems, 
inadame.” 

In the midst of the laugh that suceceded, I 
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moved away with tingling ears. A glance at 
Sophie’s face, as she sat in the centre of a 
blooming group of girls of her own age, prattling 
of dances and their partners, made me ashamed 
of my suspicion. If ever candour sat enthroned 
on a fair forehead, surely, surely it was manifest 
on hers. I approached, and she greeted me 
with a bright smile, as I asked if she had 
been charitable enough to keep an early dance 
for me. 

“You are too late, M. Charles; my poor little 
book is terribly full ofnames! I have promised 
to dance with Rogamoff, and Oginski, and your 
great friend Baron Galitzin of the Guard, and O, 
so many more !” 

** And with your cousin, Chevalier Gliska?” 
LT asked the question in apparent playfulness, but 
I suppose there was something harsh and hostile 
in my tone, in spite of myself, which grated on 
the quick ear of a woman, for Sophie glanced 
rapidly at me with the look of a frightened 
fawn. 

** No!” she said, and her lip trembled slightly 
as she spoke. 

Vexed with myself for my own unjust peevish- 
ness, I tried to make amends, and so far suc- 
ceeded that Sophie recovered her cheerful com- 
posure, and accorded me a waltz. It was in 
one of the pauses in that giddy whirl, in the 
midst of light and glitter, the sparkle and gleam 
of gold epaulettes and jewelled head-gear, and 
the dying fall of the music, that Sophie suddenly 
turned her eyes on mine, and said, with abrupt 
frankness : 

* M. Charles, avow that you are jealous of 
my poor cousin Demetrius, and that you hate 
him.” 

I forget what I answered in my surprise, but 
I know that Sophie contrived to convey to me 
the impression that she had a sisterly affection 
for the companion of her childhood ; that she 
regretted his misfortunes, and admired his 
patriotism ; that she was only anxious to see 
him safe from future perils, and once more 
in the good graces of the Russian govern- 
ment. 

* Poor Demetrius! I cannot forget, dear M. 
Charles, how good and patient he was to me 
when I was a spoiled sickly child, full of fancies 
and hard to please. Poor Demetrius has suf- 
fered so much for our afflicted country. I, as 
you know, am a rebel at heart; I hate the Mus- 
eovites—I hope that frightful Colonel Annenkoff 
heard that last remark—but I can do so safely, 
because I am too young and weak to be dangerous 
to the czar. It is different for a man. You 
should not be jealous or cross, M. Charles, be- 
cause I wish to prevent poor Demetrius from 
ending his days in Siberia.” 

_ I said something about her cousin’s security, 
since his pardon, unless he were rash enough to 
enter into fresh intrigues against the emperor. 
I spoke with more constraint and coldiess than 
would otherwise have been the case, because 1 
saw Gliska leaning against a pillar, at a distance, 
and regarding us with a peculiar look of watch- 
ful interest. When his eyes met mire, he seemed 


to shrink back, and was soon lost in the glitter- 
ing crowd of guests. 

That night, as our sledges went whirling over 
the hard beaten snow of the streets, there was 
a great bustle and confusion, and the startled 
horses were sharply checked by the rein and 
thrown on their haunches in front of a double 
rank of soldiers drawn up across the principal 
thoroughfares. A harsh voice bade the drivers 
halt, and a number of policemen, accompanied by 
several officers muffled in grey watch-coats, went 
round from carriage to carriage, throwing the 
red glare of a lantern on the faces of the belated 
guests of the prince-minister, and asking with 
polished but imperious courtesy the names of 
those present, which were entered hastily in a 
book. There was much shouting and lashin, 
of whips, plunging of frightened horses, an 
screaming of terrified ladies, as the mass of 
vehicles came to an abrupt halt, but some 
of the old residents took the matter very 
coolly. 

“The first time this year!” said the senior 
attaché, who had taken a seat in my carriage; 
“T began to wonder if the police had gone to 
sleep. ‘Two years ago I remember four such 
stoppages in a single winter. I wonder if they’ll 
make many captions to-night ?” 

And I, who had been but eight months in St. 
Petersburg, learned with some surprise that the 
favourite time for the secret police to select for 
a razzia against the innumerable plotters, 
Russian or Polish, was that of some great 
festivity or public reception. Half the con- 
spiracies of the empire were hatched, my in- 
formant said, in the saloons of the higher 
aristocracy, under the very noses of the emperor 
and his ministers; and the best paid and most 
valuable spies were those who from their rank 
and position could enter such assemblies with- 
out provoking remark or distrust. No doubt 
something had transpired at the prince-minister’s 
ball which had aroused the vigilance of the lynx- 
eyed prefect of police, and hence the impedi- 
ment to our progress homewards. 

The explanation had got to this point, when 
a plotnik said civilly to our driver that he 
might “go on as fast as he liked,” at the same 
time taking off his hat and extending his open 
palm significantly. My companion dropped a 
few copecks into it, res | the man howed low as 
he suffered us to pass by him and strike off by 
a side-street to the Admiralty quay. 

“ They have caught their birds, no doubt!” 
said the more experienced senior attaché, treat- 
ing the whole affair as a thing of course. 

The next day we heard vague rumours of de- 
tections and arrests, some said of many, others 
of only one or two persons. When I called, 
next morning, at the Leczinzka palace, I found 
the old prince nervous and irritable, the princess 
agitated, and Sophie not to be seen. She 
had a frightful headache, her grandmother said, 
and was too unwell to leave her chamber. No 
doubt the heat and crush of the Gortschakoff as- 
sembly—those official people gave such shocking 
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all the ill-mannered Tchinn in Russia—had been 
too much for the poor dear child. But it was not 
on Sophie’s account that her grand-parents were 
so ill at ease. It was on Gliska’s. Gliska had 
not returned to his lodgings on the previous 
night. His servant, alarmed at the non-arrival 
of his master, had come early to the palace to 
ask for news concerning him. One of the 
Leczinzka chasseurs had seen the prisoners of 
the night before led away to the Conciergerie, 
and was sure, or nearly sure, that one of them 
was the missing chevalier. 

I heard this news with mixed feelings. An 
Englishman’s instinct always rises in arms 
against an act of arbitrary oppression; and 
the arrest of the night before had in it some- 
thing of cat-like and Oriental stealthiness that 
was peculiarly odious. But I had an uneasy 
distrust of the chevalier, a smouldering jealousy 
which I tried to trample down, and I could not 
help feeling a vague sense of relief. 

However, while I was copying a précis in the 
attaché’s room at the embassy that afternoon, 
old Mr. Campbell came in, chuckling and rub- 
bing his hands. 

* Yon fine conspeeracy has just turned out a 
mere flash in the pan—a mare’s-nest of the 
police,” said he ; “ the chaps are set free, Gliska 
and the rest of them. Their captivity was over 
by lunch-time.” 

“Then there was no real plot, after all?” 
I asked, looking up from my writing. 

“TI canna tell,” said the cautious Scot, 
shaking his head as he took a fresh pinch of 
high-dried ; “the thing broke down for want of 
evidence—a verdict of not proven, as we say in 
the north. They say the emperor had Gliska 
taken into his own cabinet, and questioned him 
there, but couldna cross-examine much out of 
the close fellow. And the story goes that his 
majesty said, in a loud voice, before the aide- 
de-camp, ‘ You may go, chevalier, but be care- 
ful how you give me the right to punish! 
Nicholas is ill to thwart. He likes contradic- 
tion even less than conspeeracy, so I’d advise 
M. Gliska to heed his steps in future.” 

Gliska had, in effect, been set at liberty, and 
I met him that evening, calm and elegant as 
ever, at the Leczinzka mansion. He said very 
little about the exciting events of the night, or 
the formidable interview of the morning, but 
talked pleasantly on general topics. Sophie was 
present, having fortunately recovered from her 
headache, but she was silent and thoughtful, 
and I fancied that I detected a glance of intelli- 
gence once or twice between her cousin and her- 
self. But I soon felt convinced that I was mis- 
taken. Gliska paid no sort of attention to Sophie. 
He addressed her rarely, and never with any 

articular show of interest; indeed, he spoke 
ess to her than to her brother, a pale sleepy- 
eyed stripling, whose Russian tutor was his in- 
separable Mentor and companion. 

The noise the arrest had made in St. Peters- 
burg society soon died away, and the usual 
round of gaieties went on, as if Siberia and the 


My own prospects unexpectedly improved. The 
solitive to whose estate I was heir of entail, and 
whom I had never seen, since he had lived in 
morose seclusion, died, and I found myself rich 
enough to lead an idle life. An idle life 
was not my choice, however, and at about the 
same time that I succeeded to this inheritance 
I seemed likely to rise in my professional carecr. 
Certain promotions and retirements had taken 
place among the diplomatists, in consequence of 
which I was promised the post of senior attaché 
at one of the Southern courts, as soon as the 
present occupant should vacate it : which would 
probably be in early summer. 

Fortified by this intelligence, I was en- 
couraged to renew, or rather to press, my suit 
for Sophie’s hand; the old prince standing 
my friend in the affair, the princess’s objections 
to parting with her granddaughter were by 
degrees overruled. As for Sophie’s consent, that 
was rather assumed than asked for. Her grand- 
father blessed her, and stroked her raven hair as 
caressingly as if she had been a child for whom 
some holiday treat was in preparation; her 
grandmother cried as she pressed her darling in 
her arms, and dilated on the happiness of her 
future life and the splendours of her prospective 
trousseau. It was settled that Sophie and I 
were to be married soon after Easter ; that in the 
mean time milliners, lawyers, and jewellers were 
to be busy in providing laces, diamonds, and 
deeds of settlement; and that all was to go 
merry as a marriage bell. 

In all this arrangement, the bride elect’s part 
seemed a curiously passive one. Sophie Lec- 
zinzka neither ratified nor rejected the engage- 
ment which her nearest relations had thought 
fit to conclude on her account; she listened 
submissively to all the prince and princess chose 
to say on the subject, kissed their wrinkled 
hands in the ancient Polish fashion in sign of 
obedience, made me a formal curtsey, and left 
the room with downcast eyes and something 
like a smothered sob. After that, Sophie 
always seemed to shrink from me; her spirits 
grew variable, her cheek thinner, her manner 
graver and more thoughtful. I ought to have 
read the lesson thus mutely conveyed, but 
I was wilfully blind to it, and lent too ready 
an ear to the assurances of the old folks that 
Sophie’s manner was merely the result of 
girlish timidity and a deep sense of duty. The 
aged princess, in especial, was confident that 
her grandchild esteemed me quite as highly as 
could be expected from “a young person bien 
élévée.” 

I must not, the old lady said, judge of the 
sentiments of a Polish girl as if she were a 
“Meess Anglaise.” 

Gliska’s conduct left no room for fault-find- 
ing. He wished me joy, as the phrase goes, 
olitely, but with no affectation of heartiness. 
udeed, we had never been intimate, though I 
had been at first disposed to like him well 
enough; but there was something dark and 
inscrutable in lis bearing and disposition, very 





knout, plots and disaffection, had been myths. 


unusual among his rash chivalrous countrymen. 
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Perhaps the wretched years of degradation and 
suffering during which he had been a soldier in 
the Caucasus, and from any reference to which 
he always shrank, had changed his character. 
He often reminded me of the traditional Italians 
of the middle ages: such Italian as Macchiavelli 
knew, and Shakespeare painted. 

He and I now met less frequently than before. 
He did not often spend his evenings at the 
Leczinzka palace, excusing himself on the score 
of pressing business, and throwing out hints 
which seemed to indicate that he was impor- 
tuning the Imperial Chancellerie for the restora- 
tion of his forfeited estates. The old prince, 
always good natured, in spite of his inioienae 
aud frivolous habits, offered his interest at court, 
and Gliska gratefully accepted the proffer. He 
seemed pre-occupied in his mind, and there were 
new lines of care on his forehead, and a 
harassed look in his bold keen eyes; but he 
treated Sophie with the same indifferent good 
humour as before. 

One day, when I was driving out of the city 
with one of the French attachés, young Duma- 
noir, to whom the sledge belonged, and who was 
not a little vain of his heavy apron of Astracan 
fur, and of the spirit and beauty of his gallant 
horses with their silver bells, we had an un- 
expected rencounter. We had made a short cut 
through the wretched suburbs inhabited by the 
tshernoi narod, or “ black people,” as the ill-fed 
poor of St. Petersburg are called, and were 
striking across towards the broad drive on the 
bank of the Neva, when we spun round acorner, 
and nearly ran over a group of four men in earnest 
converse. ‘They started with evident alarm and 
vexation as they caught sight of us in that 
unfrequented quarter; and we on our part 
were surprised to see them, for more incon- 
gruous companions could scarcely have met to- 
gether. 

The party consisted of a young Russian in 
black clothes, wearing a scrap of coloured 
ribbon at his button-hole, and who was some 
government clerk or other member of the 
privileged bureaucracy of the empire; of a ser- 

eant in the Guards, trim and smart in his well- 

tting uniform; of a long-bearded grizzled 
peasant, in a torn caftan and sheepskin boots ; 
and of—Gliska. We nodded to hin—the French- 
man and I—but he was too much startled to 
return the salute, and his pale face flushed like 
hot iron as we dashed by. 

** What an odd quartette!” said I. 

* Very!” said Dumanoir, dryly, knitting his 
black eyebrows ; then he thawed into a laugh of 
unfeigned mirth, as he said, ‘I never saw rats 
so neatly caught! Youare too guileless and un- 
suspicious, my dear colleague, for such a métier 
as our rascally one of diplomacy. We catch a 
Polish noble, whose very name 15 as wormwood 
in the emperor’s angust mouth, conferring with 
his friends in this delightful and civilised quarter ; 
and those friends are a discontented sergeant, a 
sulky Raskolnik, and a hungry understrapper of 
some government bureau; and you wonder at 
their confusion on being seen by us! Foi 





de Dumanoir! My chief would never for- 
give me, if I omitted to inform him of what will 
be welcome news to his Majesty Louis Philippe, 
King of the French.” 

I could not but own that there was some- 
thing suspicious in the affair, though I with 
some trouble extorted from Dumanoir a promise 
that he would not mention what we had seen to 
any other than his ambassador: unwilling as I 
was that the Leczinzka family should be annoyed 
by any fresh proceedings against their relative. 
But though 1 was not one of those who see a 
conspiracy in every gathering of men, I felt an 
innate conviction that all was not right. Gliska’s 
politics were notorious, and his secret com- 
muning, in solonely and barbarous a quarter of 
the town, with persons so unlike himself in rank 
and bearing, seemed ominous of coming troubles, 
I had heard—as who had not ?—of disaffection ex- 
isting among the Poles, Finns, and Malorossians, 
who had been forced into the Muscovite army ; 
of disaffection among the educated servants of 
the state, weary of a career in which corruption 
and chicanery overruled zeal and merit; and of 
deadly hatred on the part of the fanatics of 
the old Greek faith—those grim Raskolniks 
of whom Dumanoir had spoken. A junction 
of such malcontents with the restless Polish 
nobles, was exactly what the authorities most 
dreaded. 

When, later in the day, I drove to the 
Leczinzka palace, I saw Gliska leaving it 
on foot. He seemed to avoid recognition, 
turning up the collar of his furred overcoat so 
as nearly to conceal his face, and hurrying on 
with a quicker step as he caught sight of my 
vehicle. I found Sophie, with sparkling eyes 
and a flushed cheek, alone in the great drawing- 
room : the old princess coming in as soon as she 
was informed of my arrival. Never had I seen 
Sophie look more beautiful; but her excite- 
ment, which I could not help connecting with 
Gliska’s visit, caused me a sensation of pain 
as contrasting with her usual cold resignation, 
when its cause was explained. 

Invitations had just been issued for a masked 
ball at the residence of Prince Wittgenstein, the 
Austrian ambassador; and this ball, long pro- 
jected, was to be by far the most splendid of the 
season. It was to have taken place long before, 
but had been postponed, and many of the in- 
tended guests had their fancy dresses prepared, 
while all the town talked of the ruinous cost of 
the decorations and the skill of the artists who 
were to turn the embassy saloons into an ephe- 
meral fairyland. Sophie was wild with pleasure 
at the prospect of the féte; it was her first 
season, poor child, and she had truly a child’s 
delight in the coming treat, Her aged relatives 
smiled as she talked with unusual anima- 
tion of the fantastic splendours that were 
anticipated... It was said that the emperor and 
empress would be there. The grand-dukes and 
the Grand-Duchess Olga would certainly attend. 
Count Demidoff was to go as a Chinese—no, as 
a Persian Khan, with tlie Sancy diamond to 
fasten the plume on his turban. ‘The four 
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beautiful daughters of the Swedish minister 
would represent the Seasons ; and so on, inter- 
minably. pe 

It struck me that Sophie’s interest in this 
ball was more than natural, but it never slack- 
ened during the few intervening days, and her 
spirits rose and fell in a capricious manner. 
At one time she was as happy and light of heart 
as a bird on a sunlit bough; at another there 
would be tcar-drops clinging to her dark eye- 
lashes, and she had the drooping head and de- 
jected look of that same bird when prisoned in 
acage. Her old grand-parents did not wonder 
at these abrupt transitions. 

“Les jeunes filles, my dear Acton,” said the 
aged prince, lightly tapping his enamelled snuff. 
box; “les jeunes filles—who can reason with 
them? ‘They have whims; that is all.” 

The great night came, and with it came 
the south wind and a thaw. The soft snow 
became of the consistency of treacle, and the 
horses had to labour hard to drag the run- 
ners of the carriages, which had so lately glided 
easily along over a frozen surface, through the 
tenacious drift. But it was done, somehow, and 
the superb saloons of the Austrian minister began 
to fill with guests, some in dominoes, and the 
majority in fanciful attire of every period and 
country. I shail not describe the féte. It was 
splendid and tasteful in its way, and the crowd 
thickened and thickened, and the music swelled 
higher and higher, as half, or more than half, of 
the “ society” of St. Petersburg passed in. The 
emperor and empress realised Sophie’s anticipa- 
tions, for they paid the Prince and Princess of 
Wittgenstein the compliment of their presence. 
They walked, unmasked, through the rooms, the 
glittering company parting into two lines to give 
them free passage ; both czar and czarina smiled 
graciously, and addressed a civil word, here and 
there, to some well-known personages. The band 
played the Russian anthem, and every face was 
uncovered, in deference to the august visitors, as 
they moved slowly past. 

But those who were best used to watch the 
face of the strong-willed despot, whose personal 
influence was mightier, at that time, than any 
ezar’s since Peter the Great, felt ill at ease as 
they watched his gigantic form pass through 
the crowded saloons. There was an ominous 
firmness about the imperial mouth, it was said, 
and a dangerous sparkle in the imperial eye. 
The emperor was known to have much self- 
control, but there were signs of suppressed anger 
under his placidity of aspect which courtiers 

could read. 

The emperor and empress did not stay long. 
When they departed, the masks were replaced, 
the music struck up with fresh spirit, and the 
aristocracy of Russia forgot the darkling glance 
of their master’s eye. The dance went plea- 
santly on. 

**M. Charles, will you do me a favour ?” 

It was Sophie who spoke, and her voice 
quivered in a manner inexplicable to me, con- 
sidering how ordinary were her words. She was 
in the rich Circassian dress of blue and silver she 


into a sledge. 
and clashing, 
The sledge was going off at a rapid pace, in 


had chosen; but she would not have known me, 
in an ordinary domino of crimson silk, but for my 
face being exposed, through my not having re- 
placed my mask. She was clinging to the arm 
of a boyish figure in Louis the Fourteenth attire : 
her brother, as L guessed. 

“ M. Charles, will you do me a favour ?” 

It was not very difficult to grant. She merely 
wanted me to affix to the breast of my domino, 
a certain yellow rosette, a shoulder-knot of 
yellow ribbon with two fluttering ends—that 
was all. Hurriedly she thanked me for my 
consent, and insisted on pinning the knot to my 
domino with her own hands, though her slender 
fingers shook so much that they could hardly 
perform the task. It was a whim of hers, she 
said, a trick to ‘ mystify” some one, and O, it 
was so kind of me to humour her, and would I 
please to wear it till after supper-time, and 
to be masked! Before I could ask her for a 
dance she was gone, lost in the mazes of the 
crowd. 

** Hist ! come nearer, the game’s up!” said a 
man’s voice, thick and husky with emotion, at 
my car. I started. A tall man in a 
domino was at my elbow. 

“It’s all over,” said the stranger, in his gut- 
tural French, spoken with a German accent; 
“some one has betrayed us. ‘The troops are 
under arms, and the soldiers we counted on are 
disarmed and confined to barracks. Rest assured 
that the emperor knows all. Gliska——” 

“ Monsieur, you mistake,” exclaimed I, and 
the man shrank away. Scarcely had I time to 
debate in my own mind the purport of what I 
had heard, when two or three masked persons 
eame hastily forward, the foremost pointing me 
out to the others. 

“That is he. I know him by the ribbon.” 

There was a pause, and a shufiling and whisper- 
ing. I bethought me of the mystilication Sophie 
had spoken of. Were these the friends at whose 
expeuse some harmless trick was to be played? 
I had little time to think, for one of the 
new comers passed his arm familiarly through 
mine. 

“ Come quietly, monsieur, to avoid scandal.” 
By this time my other arm had been grasped 
by another of the group. I made some jocular 
ceunatien, in French, on the peremptory na- 
ture of the summons, fully persuaded that the 
whole was a masquerade frolic. The intruder 
spoke again, more sternly : 
“You carry it off well, sir. But your enter- 
prises are unfortunate. You must come with 
us, in the emperor’s name, or I swear to shoot 


you where you stand. Come on!” 


I was pushed, or dragged, through a side-door, 
down a passage, and into the hall of the em- 
bassy. It was full of soldiery and gendarmes. 
In a moment a cloak was thrown over my 


head, my wrists were chained together, and 


I was hustled out into the snow, and thrust 
There was a shout, a trampling 
and I felt the jerk of the start. 


Half smo- 
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thered by the cloak over my head, I rather lay 
than sat in the place into which I had been 
men while by the bounding motion of the 

ibitka I knew that the speed of our progress 
was great. 

Presently the woolien wrapper that muffled 
my head, was removed, and I could see the true 
state of the case. The sledge was traversing a 
snow-covered road, marked out by painted posts 
at frequent intervals. To right and left lay 
hillocky mounds of snow, covering the peat 
morass through which the causeway passed. 
Overhead, was a wrack of hurrying lead-coloured 
cloud, with the pale winter moon peeping out. 
sufficiently to show the horsemen of the escort, 
a party of dragoons of the Guard, who rode to 
right and left of the sledge, their burnished 
helmets and long white cloaks looming ghostly 
through the dim light. Besides myself, there 
were two persons in the kibitka, the driver and 
a sturdy figure in the uniform of a sergeant. 
The latter held a pistol in his gloved right hand ; 
an excess of precaution, for I was bound and 
helpless. 

closed my eyes for a minute or two, and 
calmed my nerves by a strong effort. Then 
I looked again. Yes, nothing had changed. 
Snowy road, lashing whip, bounding horses, 
— posts to mark the way, the mantled 
orsemen riding on either flank, the threatening 
attitude of the armed man at my side—all were 
real. And all these objects had but one signifi- 
cance—one which my soul shrank from. The 
Guards, the haste, the chains, the desolate wastes 
through which. we were speeding, reminded me 
of many a dismal tale of exile to the gloomy 
deserts of Northern Asia. Either I was actually 
on my way to Siberia, or I was mad. 

fy courage revived. It was impossible that 
an Englishman, and an Englishman in govern- 
ment employ, should be amenable to such a 
punishment, even had his offences against the 
ezar been flagrant, whereas I was utterly un- 
concerned in Russian politics. Even the barba- 
rian caprice of absolute power could not have 
taken umbrage at any act of mine, and then the 
idea that my arrest was some cruel blunder 
flashed upon me. I tried the sergeant with 
French and German, but in vain. He knew 
only one language, and in answer to my few 
awkward oan of Russian he merely growled 
out the words “ Polish dog!’ and pressed 
the cold muzzle of the pistol-barrel between 
my eyes, as a hint to keep quiet. I spoke no 
more. 

Soon after this, the wind veered round to the 
north, the moon vanished, the night grew 
piercing cold, and then the heavy flakes of 
snow came whirling down, and the horses could 





hardly struggle through the drift. Then all 
sensations were gradually and surely merged 
in one—the numbing effects of the intense 
cold. 

Hours passed; post stations were reached, 
horses changed, fresh troopers took the place of 
the former escort; but I only grew colder and 
feebler, and the blood in my veins seemed freezing 
into solid ice, and there were shooting pains 
thrangh every joint, and I remember moaning like 
a chitd in agony, and then I seemed to faint with 
suffering, the last thing I remember being a 
flash of ruddy torchlight. 

When I recovered, I was in‘a warm bed, 
and beside it stood two men: one dressed 
in black—a doctor; the other, a tall officer 
in a long military cloak, wet with half melted 
snow. in the corner of the room was an 
Ingrian peasant woman, heating some water in 
a samovar. 

* He'll do well, now,” said the doctor in 
French ; “mortification had not really begun. 
it’s only a slight case of frostbite, with extreme 
debility.” 

“Tm glad to hear it!” said the officer, in 
whom I recognised a certain Major Orloff, one 
of the imperial aides-de-camp. “The emperor 
is truly distressed that the mistake should have 
occurred. But how this Englishman came to 
wear the yellow knot of ribbon by which Gliska 
was to be recognised by the other conspirators, 
had the plot really come to a head, and had the 
ezar’s person been seized on, is a puzzle to us 
all. 1’d lay my life there’s a woman’s hand 
in it.” 

“Very likely,” said the doctor, with a smile; 
* perhaps Madonoieelle Sophie Leczinzka con- 
trived the exchange when Gliska found out that 
all was lost, and his arrest imminent. The 
runaway couple have not been caught, I be- 
lieve ?” 

IT groaned. 

“Come away, doctor,” whispered the good- 
natured aide-de-camp; “‘the poor fellow may 
wake and overhear us. And he will know quite 
soon enough that his fiancée deceived him from 
the first, and that she will be Madame Gliska 
when they get in safety across the Prussian 
fronticr, of which the police prefect admits there 
is no doubt—so artfully were the chevalier’s 
projects laid, to provide the means of escape, 
in case of the failure of the conspiracy. Allons ! 
Bad news flies fast.” 
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